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PREFACE. 



Dxw-Drops— and wherefore ? The title to a book 

should in some degree at least be a sort of index to 

its character. In onr present little offering, if thft 

title is not an appropriate emblem of what the book 

is, it is certainly a true type of what we de^ed to 

make it. It was our desire that the brightness of 

the dew-drop should shine through our pages, whUe 

they should at the same time be marked with sucli 

plainness and simplicity, that he that runs may r^ad.' 

What is more pure than the drops of morning dew^ 

So it has been onr aim to gather into our little foun« 

taitt nothing but sweet and pure waters ; that while 

they spread over the moral "field of the world," 

A^ they may " drop as the rain, and distil as the dew, 

N as tUe smail rain tiposc the tender herb, and «s fha 

^ i^d^eo-s updn the grass," owakenifig the better 

CH i^ympathies of the heart, lioiirishing the genn& oi 

virtue, and presenting, in its bright mirror, ** whatso* 

evet ihi^ are true, whatsoever things are hcm^st, 

whatsoever things are jost^ whatsoever thingft am ^ 

pvae, whatsoever things are lovely, wlHitBOetriv 
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thiugs are of good report, if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise," inducing men to *' think on 
these things." 

We do not say that we have accomplished this in 
any very successful degree ; but such has been the 
aim and such the spirit with which we have arranged 
and prepared this little volume. We feel a convic- 
tion, indeed, that in many of the articles here pre- 
sented, there is a brightness, and a purity, and a 
beauty, that renders them worthy of the title of 
Dew-Drops. It is not necessary for us to speak of 
them in detail, for we cannot but think they will 
speak for themselves. There is one, however, to 
which we feel constrained to refer, that we may pay 
a humble, but deserved tribute to its author. It is 
the article entitled « The Wife," by Mrs. Lucy K. 
WeUs. This lady was the daughter of a respectable 
and worthy clergyman in the state of Maine, who 
deceased many years ago. She grew up to become 
a lovely and beloved wife, and the mother of several 
children. But adversity and severe afflictions fell to 
her lot, with which she struggled for a iew years 
with heroic and Christian patience, till she was at 
last borne down by their weight, and sunk like <* the 
traveller in the midst of his journey." 

She wa:s a woman of high intellectual endow- 
ments and the phrest moral culture. Under favor- 
able circumstances she would have become one of 
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the best and worthiest writers in the country. But 
her pathway was ** hedged up," and opportunity 
was never allowed her to enter the fields of litera- 
ture. She did, indeed, now and then in a momentary 
respite from toil, or in hours stolen from sleep, throw 
off an occasional article, and circumstances had 
recently placed two or three of her manuscripts in 
our hands. But while we were looking about for 
means of using them to her advantage, the silver 
cord was loosed, the pitcher was broken at the foun- 
tain, and her gentle and tried spirit was exhaled* 
like a dew-drop, to Heaven. 

Editqb. 
New York JOec,, 1845. 
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DEW-DROPS 

OFTHS 

NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
THE FIELD OF THE WORLD. 

BT MONTGOMXRT. 

Sow ill the mom thy seed. 
At eve hold not thine hand ; 

To doubt and fear give thou no heed. 
Broad-cast it o'er the land. 

Beside all waters sow, 
The highway furrows stock. 

Drop it where thorns and thistles grow. 
Scatter it on the rock. 

The good, the fruitful ground. 

Expect not here nor there ; 
O'er hill and dale, by plots, 'tis found ; 

Go forth, then, everywhere. 

Thou know'st not which may thrive^ 

The late or early sown ; 
Grace keeps the precious germs alive. 

When and wherever strown. 
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10 THE FIELD OF THE WORLD* 

And duly shall appear, 
In verdure, beauty, strength. 

The tender blade, the stalk, the ear. 
And the full com at length. 

Thou canst not toil in vain ; 

Cold, heat, and moist, and dry. 
Shall foster and mature the grain. 

For gamers in the sky. 

Thence, when the glorious end. 
The day of God is come, 

The angel-reapers shall descend. 
And heaven cry — ** Harvest home. 



»> 



THE PALACE OF BEAUTY. 

A FAIRY TALE. — BT MRS. CHILD. 

** When the graces of form to the features impart 
The sweetness that lives with an innocent heart.** 

[ThefoUoMdng tale, by Mrs. Child, is most exqaisitely told, 
and the moral is of the highest and best character. Such 
a sketch cannot fail to make a salutary impression upon 
the heart of every reader.] 

In ancient times two little princesses lived in Scot- 
land, one of whom was extremely beautiful, and the 
other dwarfish, dark-colored and deformed. One 
was named Rose, and the other Marion. The 
sisters did not live happily together. Marion hated 
Rose because she was handsome, and everybody 
praised her. She scowled, and her face absolutely 
grew black, when anybody asked her how her pretty 
little sister Rose did ; and once she was so wicked 
as to cut off all her glossy, golden hair, and throw 
it on the fire. Poor Rose cried bitterly about it ; but 
she did not scold, or strike her sister ; for she was 
an amiable, gentle little being as ever lived. No 
wonder all the family and all the neighbors disliked 
Marion — and no wonder her face grew uglier and 
uglier every day. The Scotch used to be a very 
superstitious people ; and they believed the infant 
Rose had been blessed by the fairies, to whom she 
owed her extraordinary beauty and exceeding good- 
ness. 
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Not far from the castle where the princesses re- 
sided, was a deep grotto, said to lead to the Palace 
of Beauty ; where the queen of the Fairies held her 
court. Some said Rose had fallen asleep there one 
day, when she bad grown tired of chasing a butter- 
fly, and that the queen had dipped her in an im- 
mortal fountain, from which she had risen with the 
beauty of an angel.* Marion often asked questions 
about this story ; but Rose always replied that she 
had been forbidden to speak of it. When she saw 
any uncommonly brilliant bird, or butterfly, she 
would sometimes exclaim: "Oh, how. much that 
looks like Fairy Fand !*' But when asked what she 
knew about Fairy Land, she blushed, and would not 
answer. 

Marion" thought a great deal about this. " Why 
cannot I go to the Palace of Beauty ?" thought she ; 
" and why may not I bathe in the Immortal Foun- 
tain?" 

One summer's noon, when all was still save the 
faint twittering of the birds, and the lazy hum of the 
insects, Marion entered the deep grotto. She sat 
down on a bank of moss ; the air around her was as 
fragrant as if it came from a bed of violets ; and 
with the sound of far-ofl* music dying on her ear, 
she fell into a gentle slumber. When she awoke it 
was evening ; and she found herself in a small hall^ 
where opal pillars supported a rain-bow roof, the 
bright reflection of which rested on chrystal walls, 
and a golden floor inlaid with pearis. All around, 

* There was a superstition that whoever slept on fairy 
ground was. carried away by the Fairies. 
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THE PALACE OF BEAUTY. 13 

between the opal pillars, stood the tiniest vases of 
pure alabaster, in which grew a multitude of bril- 
liant and fragrant flowers ; some of them twining 
around the pillars, were lost in the floating rain-bow 
above. The whole Of this scene of beauty was 
lighted by millions of fire-flies, glittering about like 
wandering stars. While Marion was wondering at 
all this, a little figure of rare loveliness stood before 
her. Her robe was of green and gold ; her flowing 
gossamer mantle was caught upon one shoulder 
with a pearl, and in her hair was a solitary star, 
composed of five diamonds, each no bigger than a 
pin's point, and thus she sung : 

The Fairy Queen 

Hath rarely seen 
Creature of earthly mould 

Within her door, 

On pearly floor, 
Inlaid with shining gold. 

Mortal, all thou seest is fair 

Quick thy purposes declare I 

As she concluded, the song was taken up, and 
thrice repeated by a multitude of soft voices in the 
distance. It seemed as if birds and insects joined 
in the chorus — the clear voice of the thrush was dis- 
tinctly heard ; the cricket kept time with his tiny 
cymbal ; and ever and anon between the pauses, 
the sound of a distant cascade was heard, whose 
waters fell in music. 

All these delightful sounds died away, and the 
queen of the fairies stood patiently awaiting Marion's 
answer. Conrtesying low, and with a trembling 
voice, the little maiden said : 
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** Will it please your majesty to make me as tiand- 
some as my sister Ro^e ?" 

The queen smiled. " I will grant your request,** 
said she, " if you will promise to fulfil all the con- 
ditions I propose.** 

Marion eagerly promised that she would. 

«* The Immortal Fountain,** replied the queen, " is 
on the top of a high, steep hill; at four different 
places Fairies are stationed around it, who guard it 
with their wands. None can pass them except those 
who obeys my orders. Go home now : for one week 
speak no ungentle word to your sister ; at the end 
of that time, come again to the grotto.** 

Marion went home light of heart. Rose was iu 
the garden, watering the flowers ; and the first thing 
Marion observed, was that her sister's sunny hair 
had suddenly grown as long and beautiful as it had 
ever been. The sight made her angry ; and she was 
just about to snatch the water-pot from her hand 
with an angry expression, when she remembered 
the Fairy, and passed into the castle in silence. 

The end of the week arrived, and Marion had 
faithfully kept her promise. Again she went to the 
grotto. The queen was feasting when she entered 
the hall. The bees brought honey-comb and de- 
posited it on the small rose-colored shells, which 
adorned the crystal table ; gaudy butterflies floated 
about the head of the queen, and fanned her with 
their wings ; the cucullo, and the lantern-fly stood 
at her side, to aflbrd her light; a large diamond 
beetle formed her sptendid footstool, and when she 
had supped, a dew-drop, on the petal of a violet, 
was brought for her royal fingers. 
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When Marion entered, the diamond sparkles on 
the wings of the fairies faded, as they always did in 
the presence of anything not perfectly good ; and in 
a few moments all the queen's attendants vanished, 
singing as they went : 

The Fairy Queen 

Hath rarely seen 
Creatures of earthly mould, 

Within her door, 

On pearly floor, 
jilaid with shining gold. 

'*' Mortal ! hast thou fulfilled thy promise ?" asked 
the queen. 

" I have," replied the maiden. 

" Then follow me." 

Marion did as she was directed, and away they 
went over beds of violets and mignionette. The 
birds warbled above their heads, butterflies cooled 
the air, and the gurgling of many fountains came 
with a refreshing soimd. Presently, they came to 
the hill, on the top of which was the Immortal 
Fountain. Its foot was surrounded by a band of 
Fairies, clothed in green gossamer, with their ivory 
wands crossed, to bar the ascent. The queen 
waved her wand over them, and immediately they 
stretched their thin wings and flew away. The hill 
was steep, and far, far up they went ; and the air 
became more and more fragrant, and more and 
more distinctly they heard the sound of waters fall- 
ing in music. At length they were stopt by a band 
of Fairies clothed in blue, with their silver wands 
crossed. 
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" Here," said tlie queen, " our journey must end. 
You can go no farther until you have fulfilled the 
orders I shall give you. €ro home now; for one 
month, do by your sister in all respects as you 
would wish her to do by you, were you Rose and 
she Marion." 

Marion promised, and departed. She found the 
task harder than the first had been. She could not 
help speaking ; but when Rose asked her for any of 
her playthings, she found it difficult to give them 
gently and affectionately, instead of pushing them 
along. When Rose talked to her, she wanted to go 
away in silence ; and when a pocket-mirror was 
found in her sister's room, broken into a thousand 
pieces, she felt sorely tempted to conceal that she 
did the mischief. But she was so anxious to be 
made beautiful, that she did as she would be done 
by. 

All the household remarked how Marion had 
changed. " I love her dearly," said Rose, " she is 
so good and amiable." 

" So do I," said a dozen voices. 

Marion blushed deeply, and her eyes sparkled 
with pleasure. " How pleasant it is to be loved," 
thought she. 

At the end of the month, she went to the grotto. 
The Fairies in blue lowered their silver wands and 
flew away. They travelled on — the path grew 
steeper and steeper ; but the fragrance of the atmo- 
sphere was redoubled ; and more distinctly came 
the sound of the waters falling in music. Their 
course was slaid by a troop of Fairies in rain-bow 
robes, and silver wands tipped with gold. In face 
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and fonn, they were far more beautiful than any- 
thing Marion had yet seen. 

*< Here we must pause/* said the queen ; « this 
boundary you cannot yet pass." 

" Why not .'*v asked the impatient Marion. 

" Because those must be very pure, who pass the 
rainbow Fairies," replied the queen. 

«* Am I not very pure ?* said the maiden ; " all the 
folks in the castle tell me how good I have 
grown." 

'< Mortal eyes see only the outside," answered the 
queen, ** but those who pass the rainbow Fairies 
must be pure in thought, as well as in action. Be- 
turn home — ^for three months never indulge an en- 
vious or wicked thought. You shall then have a 
sight of the Immortal Fountain." Marion was sad 
at heart ; for she knew how many envious thoughts 
and wrong wishes sbe had sujflfered to gain power 
over her. 

At the end of three months, she again visited the 
Palace of Beauty. The queen did not snule when 
she saw her; but in silence led the way to the 
Immortal Fountain. The green Fairies and the blue 
Fairies flew away, as they approached; but the 
rainbow Fairies bowed low to the queen, and kept 
their gold-tipped wands firmly crossed. Marion 
saw that the silver specks on their wings grew dim ; 
and she burst into tears. ** I knew," said the queen, 
" that you could not pass this boundary. Envy has 
been in your heart, and you have not driven it 
away. Your sister has been ill, and in your heart 
you wished that she might die, or rise from the bed 

of sickness deprived of her beauty Be not dis- 

2 
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couraged : you have been seveial years indulging 
in wrong feelings ; and you must not wonder that it 
takes many months to drive them away." 

Marion was very sad as she wended her way 
homeward. When Rose asked her what was the 
matter, she told her she wanted to be very good, but 
she could not. ** When I want to be good, I read 
my Bible and pray," said Rose ; " and I find God 
helps me to be good." Then Marion prayed that 
God would help her to be pure in thought; and 
when wicked feelings rose in her heart, she read hex 
Bible, and they went away. 

When she again visited the Palace of Beauty, the 
queen smiled, and touched her pla3^flilly with the 
wand, then led her away to the Immortal Fountain. 
The silver specks on the wings of the rain-bow Fairies 
shone bright, as she approached them, and they 
lowered their wands, and sung as they flew away : 

Mortal, pass on, 

Till the goal is won — 

For such I ween 

Is the will of the queen — 

Pass on ! pass on 1 

And now every footstep was on flowers> that 
yielded beneath their feet, as if their pathway had 
been upon a cloud. The delicious fragrance could 
almost be felt, yet it did not oppress the senses with 
its heaviness ; and loud, clear and liquid, came the 
sound of the waters as they fell in music. And now 
the cascade is seen leaping and sparkling over 
crystal rocks — a rainbow arch rests above it, like a 
perpetual halo ; the spray falls in pearls, and fonns 
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jEBOitastio foliage about the margin of the Fountain. 
It has touched the webs woven among the grass, 
and they have become pearl-embroidered cloaks 
for the Fairy queeiL Deep and silent, below the 
foam, is the Immortal Fountain ! Its amber-colored 
waves flow over a golden bed ; and as the Fairies 
bathe in it, the diamonds on their hair glance like 
sun-beams on the waters. 

" Oh let me bathe in the fountain !'* cried Marion, 
clasping her hands in delight. " Not yet," said the 
queen. "Behold the purple Fairies with golden 
wands that guard its brink !*' Marion looked, and 
saw beings lovelier than any her eye had ever 
rested on. " You cannot pass them yet,*' said the 
queen. *< Go home — ^for one year drive away all 
evil feelings, not for the sake of bathing iu this Foun- 
tain, but because goodness is lovely and desirable 
for its own sake. Purify the inward motive, and 
your work is done." 

This was the hardest task of all. For she had 
been willing to be good, not because it was right to 
be good, but because she wished to be beautiful. 
Three times she sought the grotto, and three times 
she left it in tears ; for the golden specks grew dim 
at her approach, and the gc^den wands were still 
crossed, to shut her from the Iitunortal Fountain, 
The fourth time she prevailed. The purple Fairies 
lowered their wands, singing, 

Thou hast scaled the mountain, 

Go bathe in the Fountain, 

Rise fiiir to the sight 

As an angel of light ; 

Go bathe in the Fountain ! 
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Marion was about to plunge in» but the queen 
touched her, saying : << Look in the mirror of the 
waters. Ait thou not ahready as beautiful as heart 
can wish ?" 

Marion looked at herself and saw that her eye 
sparkled with new lustre, that a bright color shone 
through her cheeks, and dimples played siveetfy 
about her mouth. *' I have hot touched the Izxiinor- 
tal Fountain," said she, turning in surprise to the 
queen. " True," replied the queen, " but its waters 
have been within your soul. Enow that a pure 
heart and a clear conscience are the only immortal 
fountains of beauty." 

When Marion returned, Rose clasped her to her 
bosom, and kissed her fervently. "I know all,* 
said she, ** though I have not asked you a question. 
I have been in Fairy-land, disguised as a bird, and I 
have watched all your steps. When you first went 
to the grotto I begged the queen to grant your 
wish." 

Ever after that the sisters lived lovingly together. 
It was the remark of every one, " How handsome 
Marion has grown. The ugly scowl has departed 
from her face ; and the light of her eye is so mild 
and pleasant, and her mouth looks so smiling and 
good-natured, that to my taste, I declare, she is as 
handsome as Rose." 



1 WOULD NOT LIVE ALWAY. 

BT RKV. DR. MUHLENBURG. 

f would not live alway — live alway below ! 

Oh, no, Pd not lingerwhen bidden to go. 

The days of our pilgrimage, granted us here. 

Are enough for Itfe's woes, full enough for its cheer. 

Would I shrink from the path which the prophets 

of God, 
Apostles and m^urtyrs, so joyfolly trod ? 
While brethren and friends are all hastening home. 
Like a spirit unblest o'er the earth would I roam ? 

I would not Mve alway ; I ask not to stay 
Where storm after storm rises dark o'er the way ; 
Where seeking for peace, we but hover around 
Like the Patriarch's bird, and no resting is found. 
Where hope when she paints her gay bower in the 

air. 
Leaves its brilliance to fade in the night of despair ; 
And joy's fleeting angel ne'er sheds a glad ray. 
Save the' g^eam of the plumage that bears him 

away. 

I would not live alway— thus fettered by sin ; 
Temptation without, and corruption within : 
Li a moment of strength, if I sever the chain. 
Scarce the victory 's mine, ere I'm captive again. 
E'en the rapture of pardon is mingled with fears. 
And the cup of thanksgiving with penitent tears ; 
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The festival trump calls for jubilant songs. 
But my spirit her own miserere prolongs. 

I would not live alway ; no — welcome the tomb ! 
Immortality's lamp bums bright mid the gloom ; 
There, too, is the pillow where Christ bowed his 

head; 
Oh, soft are the slumbers on that holy bed ; 
And glad is the dawn, soon to follow that night ^ 
When the sun-rise of glory shall beam on my sight ; 
When the full matin song, as the sleepers arise. 
To shout in the morning, shall peal through the 

skies ! 

Who, who would live alway, away from his €rod. 
Away from yon heaven, that blissfiil abode ; 
Where the rivers of pleasure flow o*er the bright 

plains. 
And the noon-tide of glory •temally reigns ? 
Where the saints of all ages in hannony meet. 
Their Saviour and brethren transported to greet ; 
While the songs of salvation unceasingly roll, 
And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul ! 

That heavenly music ! what is it I hear ? 

The notes of the harpers ring sweet in my ear : 

And see, soft unfolding, those portals df gold ! 

The King all arrayed in his beauty, behold ! 

O give me, O give me the wings of a dove ! 

Let me hasten my flight to those mansions above ; 

Ay, 'tis now that my soul on swift pinions would 

soar. 
And in ecstacy bid earth adieu ever more ! 
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THE EROWN MUG. 

BT 8EBA SMITH. 

> 

RxTURNiKO from a pedestrian excnrsio»'to the 
Notch of the White Hills, that wonderful gorge which 
makes the traveller, "the first time he approaches it, 
stop and hold his breath, and look up to the moun- 
tains on the right hand and on the left, and down 
the deep valley that sweeps away below him, and 
feel, if he never did before, an overpowering sense 
of the might and majesty of the Eternal; we had 
wandered down the valley of the dear, swiftly- 
flowing Saco ; ha4 tarried a few hours at the beau- 
tiful village of Pryeburg ; had been into the little . 
museum attached to the academy, and tried to hold 
at arm's length the long gun that shot the Indian 
Chief Paugus. The sight of this gun gave us a 
strong desire to behold the scene of that miemorable 
and tragical conflict, where the brave Lovewell 
and his devoted followers, in the heart of the wilder-* 
ness, fifty miles from any white inhabitants, fought 
the long summer day with Paugus and his warriors, 
tifi but few on either side were left to tell the news 
of that bloody encounter. The place was scarcely 
a mile dii^iant, and, taking a guide, we repaured to 
the spot. How could we. do^ otherwise, when we 
called to mind the ballad, that has embalmed the 
memory of that unfortunate but heroic little band. 

** y^th footsteps slow shall traveUeTs go 
Wbere LoveweU's Pon4 shines ckar and bright, 
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And mark the place where those are laid 
Who fell in LovewelPs bloody fight.** 

So says the old ballad.^ The name of the bard is lost, 
but he was a true prophet ; travellers do go and visit 
Lovewell's Pond, and we went among the rest. We 
stood on its quiet margin and had the various scenes 
of the battle painted out to us ; the place of ambush, 
the onset, the retreat to the water's edge, and the 
very spot where Chamberlain is supposed to have 
stood when he^levelled his long fowling piece and 
brought Paugus down. As saith again the old 
ballad — ^ 

** 'Twas Paugas led the Pequat tribe ; 
As runs the fox, would Paugus run, 
As howls the wild wolf would he howl, 
A large bear-skin had Paugus on. 

But Chamberlain of Dunstable, 
One whom a savage ne'er shall slay, 
Met Paugus by the water's side. 
And shot him dead upon that day." 

We stood and mused awhile upon the melanchdy 
fate of Lovewell, and Wyman, and Frye, and 
their brave companions in arms, and then turned 
silently away and pursued our rambles down the 

valley of the Saco. 

Wo had been upon our excursion about a week, 
sometimes camping out. in the woods, and some- 
times emerging into an opening and stopping at 
some farm-house to pass the night, when we found 
ourselves, one afternoon, approaching a small but 
tidy looking dwelling not many miles from 'Saoo 
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village. The place looked inviting, and our stock of 
proviflions was low. 

" Come, Joe," said I, " let us try our luck here for 
something to eat." 

" Agreed," said Joe, " for I begin to feel as hungry 
as a bear." 

The house stood a few rods from the road, and 
as we turned up the lane that led to it, we were sud- 
denly challenged by a little sandy-colored dog, 
which came running toward us, growUng and bark- 
ing furiously, showing his teeth and bristling the 
liair cm his shoulders like a young wolf. 

" Let us shoot him," said Joe, " and go about our 
business." And he actually began to make a motion 
to that effect, for he had a little touch of the harum- 
scarum about him ; but I forbid it at once, and told 
him to put up his rifle. At that moment an old lady 
appeared at the door and called Jowler stoutly away, 
who readily obeyed her and retreated behind the 
house. 

" Good woman," said I, as we came up to the 
door, " will you allow us to rest a half hour in your 
cottage.'** 

" Oh, certainly, an hour and a half if you've a 
mind," said the old lady, looking at us sharply 
through her spectacles. " Come, come in ; my door 
is never closed against a civil caller." 

With that we followed the old lady into her httle 
parlor, which was furnished in the most simple and 
plain mode of country life, but exhibiting, in a maxk- 
. ed degree, an air of neatness and comfort. The 
chairs she handed us were of round, straight posts, 
with high backs, and the seats woven from the bark 
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of ihe elm finely stripped and twisted. The uncar- 
peted floor looked white and clean enough for a 
tahie. A few ordinary pictures hung round the 
room, which bore such decided marks of age, that 
I at once infferred that they were relics of genera- 
tions that had gone by. *A single oaken chair of 
antique appearance, somewhat elaborately carved, 
stood aginst the wall between the two front win- 
dows, and over it hung a small looking-glass in an 
oaken frame, that looked as though it might have 
reflected the faces of several successive genera- 
tions. 

A modest-looking fair-faced girl, apparently 
about sixteen, sat in the corner of the room with 
sewing work in her hands as we entered. She rose 
and courtesied to us with evident diffidence, and re- 
sumed her work. 

" Good woman," said I, " would it be convenient 
for you to furnish us with a bit of a lunch ? Any- 
thing at hand — no matter what — we have been in 
the woods all day, and have not yet dined." 

" To be sure," said the old lady, " such as we 
have shall be at your service in a few minutes. 
We've nothing very dainty or very nice ; but if you 
really have an appetite for a plain dish, perhaps 
Sally can pick up something that will answer the 
purpose. Come, Sally," continued the old lady, 
addressing the young girl with the sewing work, 
" set out the table, and see if you can't get a moutli- 
ful or two of something for the gentlemen to eat." 

As Sally rose and left the room, the eyes of the 
old lady followed her with doating fondness. 

" That's my granddaughter," said she, as the door 
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closed ; <' she has lived with me ever since she was 
four years old ; though I say it myself, there isnt 
a nicer gall in the whole State of Maine — ^always 
ready and willing — and so kind, and always at 
work. She can get a meal of victuals as well as 
ever I could in my life, and better than I can now 
in my old age. There's nothing about the house 
but what she knows how to do, 

** She has been fortunate,"said I, « to be brought, 
up by such a grandmother." 

" Well, I dont know," said the old lady ; «« it seems 
as if some children take to goodness naturally. I 
never had the least trouble with her — ^nothing but 
to tell her what to do, and she always did it." 

«* But she is not all your family .?" said I. 

«* Yes,** said the old lady, with a sigh, « she and 
I have lived alone hefe now going on three years : 
ever since my poor husband died — Heaven rest his 
soul ! his body rests under that willow you see from 
the window yonder, in the corner of the lot. For 
the last two years of his life he suffered a painful, 
lingering illness. And to see how that child waited 
upon him for two whole years, almost as it were 
day and night, was enought to melt the heart of 
Pbaraoh. An angel from Heaven couldn't have 
done more than she did !** 

By tills time Sally carae in again, and began to 
spread the table. The day was warm, and I asked 
for a glass of water. 

** May be," said the old lady, ** you might like a 
glass of our small-beer, made of sarsaparilla and a 
few greens we get in the woods .^* 

I thanked her, and she told Sally to bring some. 
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'* Sally, my child,** said the old lady, as her grand- 
daughter was going out of the door 

Sally turned round. The old lady pointed to a 
litUe cupboard door in the comer of the room. Sally » 
who seemed readily to understand the signal, went 
to the cupboard, opened the door, took down a 
large brown earthen mug,'and went out. Instantly 
she returned, and placed the mug full of beer upon 
the table, with a couple of tumblers. We filled 
the tumblers, and drank some of the most delightful 
beverage we had ever tasted. We could not help 
draining it; upon which the old lady urged us to 
take some more, adding that we need not be afraid 
to drink what we liked of it, for it was not only 
harmless, but very wholesome. We renewed our 
draught ; and in lifting and setting down the mug I 
was struck with its peculiar appearance, and took 
it up and began to examine it. On glancing at the 
old lady, I perceived an expression of pleasure on 
her coimtenance. 

" Pardon me, madam," said I, " but I think you 
have a choice article in this mug." 

" It is a choice article," said the old lady ; " it*s a 
mug that we set a great deal by, in omr family. We 
don*t make much common use of it ; but when we 
have company come in, and particularly strangers, 
I like to set it before them, for it is in some degree a 
record of our family history." 

I still held the mug in my hand, and had dis- 
covered a crowned head stamped upon it, and the 
name of King William. 

** Ah ! then this is an ancient affe^ir, is it ?*' said I ; 
" but it can't be as old as King William— can it, 
though ?'* • 
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« Yes, I believe it is," said the old lady ; " it has 
been la our family about a hundred and fifty 
years." 

** Is it possible ^ said I ; " then it must have wit- 
nessed some interesting scenes in its day.* 

" It has, indeed," said the old lady; ** sit down a 
few minutes, while Sally is bringing in your lunch^ 
and I'll give you a short account of its history."* 

I thanked her heartily, and took my seat>. 

<* That mug, which we commonly call King 
William," said the old lady, " because it bears King 
William's image and name, about a hundred and 
fifty years ago belonged to my great-grandfather, 
whose name was Humphrey Scamman. His young- 
est son, Samuel, was my grandfather ; and when I 
was a child, I have many and many a time sat on 
his knee, and heard him tell the story of the brown 
mug, and about being carried away by the Indians. 
In those days — that is, when my grandfather was a 
little boy, there were but few white inhabitants in this 
part of the country, and they lived in constant fear 
of being killed or carried off by the Indians. A few 
families were settled round the Saco Falls, and a few 
scattered about in other places. They had built a 
strong fort on tbe south side of the river, a Uttle below 
where the village now stands, to which the inhab- 
itants in the vicinity, on any alanh of the approach 
of Indians, fled for security ; and those who were so 
fortunate as to reach it, escaped without injury. 
Mr. Humphrey Scamman, my great-grandfather, 
Uved on the north side of the river, a mile or two 
below the fort, toward the river's mouth. One day 
he was out at work with his oldest son* upon a 
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piece of marsh, some ways from the house. Sam- 
uel, my grandfather, was then about ten years old, 
and remained at the house with his mother. Sam- 
uel's mother called him, and told him that his poor 
father and brother were at work hard in the field, and 
the day was hot, and she wished they had a good 
mug of her new beer. Samuel at once said he would 
go and earry some to them ; and his mother took 
that same brown mug— that same King William mug, 
•tending there now on that table, and filled it with 
beer, and sent Samuel away with it to the field. 
He had been gone but a few minutes, when he came 
running, breathless with terror, into the house, and 
crying out, • Mother ! Mother ! the Indians are com- 
ing ! I see them coming down the hill in the edge 
of the woods, and they are coming right this way !" 
In all his fright, he still held the mug of beer in his 
hands, which he now placed on a shelf in the back 
part of the room. *' Ctti, mother, let us fasten the 
doors," said Samuel, *< or they'll come in and kill 
us." 

** No, child," said his mother, ** if we fasten the 
doors so they cant open them, they'll set fire to the 
house and bum us up in it. The only way is, to let 
them come in, and take our chance." 

In a moment more a dozen stout savages were at 
the door, and came grimly stalking into the house 
-wi^ their w^eapons of war in Hieir hands. After 
Bearching the house, and heljang themselves to such 
things as they liked, and emptying two feather beds 
and taking the ticks for bags to carry awuy their 
booty, they demanded of the woman where her 
Irasband was. <9he refused to inform them. They 
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then told her, they would kill her and the boy at 
once ; but if she would tell them where her husband 
was, {hey would not hurt any of them. This in- 
duced her to tell where her husband and other son 
were at work in the field. The Indians took Mrs. 
Scamman and Samuel with them, and started for 
the field which had been pointed out to them. Here 
they succeeded also in making prisoners of Mr. 
Humphrey Scamman and his son James. Another 
party of Indians at this time came up, and the whole 
proceeded up the river, intending to capture all the 
whites they could find, and carry them prisoners to 
Canada, where they would receive a reward from 
the French — ^France at that time being at war with 
England. 

They would probably have succeeded in taking 
many more prisoners than they did, and perhaps 
the fort itself, had not a fortunate circumstance 
given seasonable alarm at the Falls. A boy by the 
name of Robinson was passing with a team^ near 
the marsh where Mr. Scamman was captured, and 
discovered the Indians in time to make his escape. 
He mounted the horse that was attached to his 
team, and taking his garters for a bridle, rode with 
full speed up the river till he came to Grays point, 
a little below the present village, and swam his 
horse across to Cow Island. K&re he left his horse, 
plunged into the river and swam the remaining 
ehannei himself, flew to the point as feust as possi- 
ble, and immediately fired the alarm gun. 

Most of the men of the settlement were away in 
the fields at work, and many of them at a consider- 
able distance. The women and childr^i, with the 
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feeble old men, fled into the fort as fast as they 
could, where they had waited but a short time be- 
fore the Indians made their appearance on the 
opposite side of the river, and seemed to be preparing 
to come across to attack the fort. In this emergen- 
cy the women arrayed themselves in men's clothing, 
put on men's hats, and with muskets in their hands 
paraded themselves about in different parts of the 
fort where they could best be seen by the enemy. 
The Indians, deceived by this formidable array of 
forces, concluded the men of the settlement were 
all in the fort ^d well armed, and that it would be 
useless to attempt an attack. They accordingly in 
a short time retired, carrying away with them the 
family of Mr. Scamman, and a few other prisoners 
they had taken among the scattering settlements. 

It isn't worth while to stop to tell now, how 
much the prisoners suffered in their long and tedious 
journey through the woods to Canada ; how they 
slept on the ground at night witn nemlock boughs 
for their beds, and often travelled all day on foot 
without a mouthful of food. 

A year passed away, and nothing had been heard 
of Humphrey Scamman or his family ; and the people 
on the Saco had given them up for dead. The Indians 
occasionly continued their hostile invasions through 
the year, so that the inhabitants on the river dared 
not venture far frpm the fort, and when they found 
it necessary to labor in the field they kept loaded 
arms by their sides. But this year, on account of 
peace taking place between Frai;Lce and England, 
many of the prisoners in Canada, who had been cap- 
tured in the English colonies by the Indians, obtained 
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their liberty and returned home. And one day the 
people on the Sacp were greatly surprized and re- 
joiced at seeing Mr. Scamman and his family, with 
several others who had been supposed to be lost, 
make their appearance among them. After 
stopping at the fort long enough to partake of 
refreshments, and to relate in a hurried manner the 
principle events of the year, Mr. Scamman was in 
haste to go and ascertain the condition of his home- 
stead. None of the inhabitants could give him 
much information respecting it, for not one 
had visited it since the capture of the family, 
a fact showing in a striking manner how closely 
they had been confined to certain limits through 
fear of the Indians. One of the neighbors 
indeed told him that he had been down the river 
about a month before, so far that he could see the 
house, and that it was still standing and looked very 
much as it used to. Even this amount of informa- 
tion was received by the returning family with great 
joy, and with eager haste they started for " that dear 
hut, their home," followed by half a dozen others 
who volunteered to accompany them. 

They crossed the river, and walked thoughtfully 
down the river road, till they came out of the woods 
into the little opening that gave them a full view of 
tiieir former habitation. They instinctively stopped 
and gazed a minute or two in silence. JV&s. Scam- 
man turned her head away, for her eyes were filled 
with tears and her face crimsoned with emotion. 
The sight once more of home, that dear home where 
she had passed so many happy days, bringing up 
at once its thousand heartfelt recollections, now 

3 
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mingled and shaded with the trials and sufferings of 
the past year, went at once to the inmost fountain 
of her heart, and^her feelings gushed forth with all 
the truth and freedom of childhood. The boys too 
wept and laughed in the same breath. Theirs "were 
the tears of joy, for the trials of life had not yet left 
the rust of sorrow upon their hearts. Mr. Scamman 
was a hardy, iron-nerved man, but even his chin 
quivered, as he said, <* come wife, let us go to the 
house and see if tiiere is anybody there to let us 
in.". 

The party proceeded on, and approached the door 
of the dwelling. Eyerything about it was noiseless 
and motionless as the abode of the dead. Mr. Scam- 
man lifted up the latch and they all went in. Almost 
the first thiagthat met their eyes was the old house- 
cat, seated upon the window-stool at the back part 
of the house and looking out of the window. Grey 
Tabby had lived with them four or five years ; and 
the idea that she had stuck by the home-stead and 
kept house alone during the whole long year of 
their absence, at once affected them very sensibly. 
At first Tabby looked wila and sat out to run away ; 
but when Mrs. Scamman called her, the creature 
instantly recognized her voice, and turned round 
and ran toward her. She stopped a moment and 
looked up in her mistress' face ; and when Mrs. 
Scamman patted her on the head, she cried out 
almost like a young child ; licked her hand, pressed 
round and round her feet, leaped upon her clothes 
and purred, and showed such signs of joy and affec 
tion, that it brought tears to the eyes of most of the 
company. 
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They now looked about the house. There were 
»he heaps of feathers which the ladians had empti- 
ed out of the beds upon the floor, and there were 
Woken articles of furniture which they had thrown 
^ere and there, all lying as they had been left on 
\hat fearful day. Presently Samuel stepped along 
*o the shelves in the comer of the room, when he 
suddenly clapped his hands, and called ont with 
great glee, " Oh, mother, here is the very mug of 
beer that T was carrying out to father that day when 
the Indians come.'* They all ran and looked, and 
there it was, sure enough. They tasted of the beer; 
it was rather stale, it is true ; but there it was, and 
the mug was more than half full, notwithstanding 
all the hot days and all the cold days that it had been 
standing there through the whole year. Mr. Scam- 
man took the mug and looked at it, and said he, 

" Samuel, now this mug shall be yours, and do 
you keep it as long as you live, to remember the 
Indians by." 

" And grandfatlier did keep it as long as he lived, 
and when he died he left it to my father, and when 
fiather died ^e left it to me. And that's the story of 
the King William mug that stands on the table, there, 
before you," said the old lady ; " so now set up and 
take your lunch, for Sally has got it all ready." 

" And pray good woman," said I, " what do you 
intend to do with the mug when you have done 
with it ?" 

" I ?* said the old lady ; " when my time comes, 
and it wont be long, I shall leave the mug to 
Sally." 

We seated ourselves at table. 
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" I doiVt know,** said the old lady, " as you will 
fiiid much of anything: that you cau eat." 

** I never knew a more groundless fear in my life," 
said I, glancing round the table, for indeed a more 
inviting lunch I never sat down to. There were 
delicious slices of cold beef's tongue, a rich dish of 
fried ham and eggs, bread of the very best quality, 
soft milk biscuit, with the freshest and sweetest 
butter I ever tasted, cup custards, and a perfect gem 
of an apple pie with rich old cheese. Then there 
was the brown mug full of excellent beer, and the 
way the whole was served up was the most perfect 
pattern of taste and neatness I ever beheld. In short, 
we ate a very hearty dinner. During the operation 
of eating, I observed that Joe's eyes wandered very 
often across the room and rested on Sally, who had 
again taken her sewing and was seated by the win- 
dow. Having finished our repast, we prepared to 
depart. I tried to make the old lady accept of money 
for the trouble we had caused her, but she seemed 
hurt and utterly refused. We gave them a parting 
blessing, and went on our way. We walked side 
by side, Joe and I, I think nearly a mile without 
speaking a word. At last said I, 

" Joe, you seem to be wrapped up very close in 
some sort of deep cogitation or other ; what are you 
thinking about ?" 

" I'm thinking,'* said Joe, " if ever I get married, 
I mean my oldest son shall inherit the Brown 
Mug." 

Note. The story of the Brown Mug, with most 
of the other incidents in this sketch, is no fiction, 
brt 'lie simple truth. 



THE BELEAGUERED CITY. 

BT HENRT WADSWORTH L0N6FSLL0W. 

I HAVE read, in some old marvelous tale. 
Some legend strange and vague. 

That a midnight host of spectres pale 
Beleaguered the walls of Prague. . 

Beside the Moldau*s rushing stream. 
With the wan moon overhead. 

There stood, as in an awful dream. 
The army of the dead. 

White as a sea-fog, landward bound. 
The spectral camp was seen. 

And, with a sorrowful, deep sound, 
The river flowed between. 

I No other voice nor sound was there. 



/ 



/ 



No drum, nor sentry's pace ; 
The mist-like banners clasped the air. 



/ As clouds with clouds embrace. 



But, when the old cathedral bell 
Proclaimed the morning prayer. 

The white pavilions rose and fell 
Oa the alarmed air. 
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Down the broad valley fast and far 

The troubled army fled ; 
Up rose the glorious morning star. 

The ghastly host was dead. 

I have read, in the marvellous heart of man. 

That strange and mystic scroll. 
That an army of phantoms vast and wan 

Beleaguer the human soul. 

Encamped beside Life's rushing stream, 

In Fancy's misty light. 
Gigantic shapes and shadows gleam 

Portentous through the night. 

Upon its midnight battle-ground 

The spectral camp is seen. 
And, w^ith a sorrowful, deep sound. 

Flows the River of Life between. 

No other voice, nor sound is there. 

In the army of the grave ; 
No other challenge breaks the air. 

But the rushing of Life's wave. 

And, when the solemn and deep church-bell 

Entreats the soul to pray. 
The midnight phantoms feel the spell, 

The shadows sweep away. 

Down the broad Vale of Tears afar 

The spectral camp is fled ; 
Faith shineth as a mbrning star. 

Our ghastly fears are dead. 
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ADVICE FROM A FATHER TO HIS ONLY 

DAUGHTER. 

(WHtUninmie di aUiy after hermarriage.) 

BT THE LATE BISHOP MADISON OF VIBOINIA. 

Mt DEAR— ¥ou have just entered into that state 
which is replete with happiness or misery. The 
issue depends upon that prudent, amiable, uniform 
conduct, which wisdom and virtue so strongly re- 
commend, on the one hand, or on that prudence 
which a wtot of reflection or passion may prompt, 
on the other. 

You are allied to a man of honor, of talents, and 
of an open, generous disposition. You have there- 
fore, in your power, all the essential. ingredients of 
domestic happiness; it cannot be marred, if you 
now reflect upon that system of conduct which you 
ought invariably to pursue— if you now see clearly, 
the path from which you will resolve never to devi- 
ate. Our conduct is often the result of whim or ca- 
price, often such as will give us many a pang, un- 
less we see beforehand, what is always the most 
praiseworthy, and the most essential to happiness. 

The first maxim you should impress deeply upon 
your mind, is never to attempt to control your hus- 
band by opposition, by displeasure, or any other 
mark of anger. A man of sense, of prudence, of 
warm feelings, cannot, and will not, bear an oppo- 
sition of any kind, which is attended with an angry 
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look or expression. The current of his affections is 
suddenly stopped ; his attachment is weakened ; he 
begins to feel a mortification, the most pungent ; he 
is belittled even in his own eyes ; and be assured, 
the wife who once excites those sentiments in the 
breast of a husband, will never regain the high 
ground which she might and ought to have retained. 
When he marries her, if he be a good man» he ex- 
pects from her smiles, not frowns; he expects to 
find in her one who is not to control him — ^not to 
take from him the freedom of acting as his own 
judgment shall direct ; but one who will place such 
confidence in him, as to believe that his prudence is 
his best guide. Little things, which in reaUty are 
mere trifles in themselves, often produce bickerings, 
and even quarrels. Never permit them to be a sub- 
ject of dispute ; yield them with pleasure, with a 
smile of afiection. Be assured that one difference 
outweighs them all a thousand times. A difference 
with your husband ought to be considered as the 
greatest calamity-— as one that is to be most studi- 
ously guarded against ; it is a demon which must 
never be permitted to enter a habitation where all 
should be peace, unimpaired confidence, and heart«» 
felt affection. Besides, what can a woman gain by 
her opposition or her differences ? Nothing. But 
she loses everything ; she loses her husband's re- 
spect for her virtue, she loses his love, and with 
that, all prospects of future happiness.* She created 
her own misery, and then utters idle and silly com- 
plaints, but utters them in vain. The love of a 
husband can be retained, only by the high opinion 
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v^hich he entertains of his wife's goodness of heart, 
of her amiable disposition, of the sweetness of her 
temper, of her prudence, and of her devotion to 
him. Let nothing, upon any occasion, ever lesson 
that opinion. On the contrary, it should angment 
every day ; he should have much more reason to 
admire her for those excellent qualities, which will 
cast a lustre over a virtuous woman, when her per- 
sonal attractions are no more. 

Has your husband stayed out longer than you ex- 
pected ? When he returns receive him as the part- 
ner of your heart. Has he disappointed you in 
something you expected, whether of ornament, or 
furniture, or of any conveniency ? Never evince 
discontent, receive his apology with cheerfulness. 
Does he, when you are house-keeper, invite com- 
pany w ithout informingyou of it, or bring home with 
him a friend ? Whatever may be your repast, how- 
ever scanty it may be, however impossible it may 
be to add to it, receive them with a pleasing coun- 
tenance, adorn your table with cheerfulness, give to 
your husband and your company a hearty welcome ; 
it will more than compensate for every other defi- 
ciency ; it will evince love for your husband, good 
sense in yourself, and that politeness of manners, 
which acts as the most powerfnl charm ; it will give 
to' the plainest fare a zest superior to all that luxury 
can boast. Never be discontented on any occasion 
of this nature. 

In the next place, as your husband's success in his 
profession will depend upon his popularity, and as 
the manners of a wife have no little influence, in 
ttFtending or lessening the respect and esteem of 
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Others for her hnshand, you should take care to be 
affable and polite to the poore&t as well aa the ricdi- 
eet A reserved haughtiness b a sure uidicati<Mi ttf 
a weak mmd and an uDfeeliag heart. 

With respect to your servaats, teach them to re- 
spect and love you, while you eJpect from them a 
reasonable discharge of their respective dutiea. 
Never tease yourself, or them by scolding ; it has 
no other effect than to rendor them discontented and 
Admonish them with a caina £rm- 



Cultivat* your own mind by the penwal of those 
books which iostruct while they amuse. Do oat 
devote much of your time to novels j there are a 
few which may be useful in improving and in giv- 
ing a higher tooe to our moral s«isibiUty ; but they 
tend to vitiate the taste, and to produce a disrelish 
' for substantial inteUectual food. Most plays are of 
the same cast ; they are not fiiendiy to delicacy, 
which is erne of the ornaments of the female charac- 
ter. History, Geography, Poetry, Moral Essays, 
Biography, Travels, Sermons, and other well writ- 
tea religious productions, will not fail to enlarge 
your understanding, to render you a more agreeable 
companion, and to exalt your virtue. A woman 
devoid of mticmal ideas of religion, has no security 
for her virtue ; it is sacrificed to her passions, whose 
voice, nut that of God, is her only governing princi- 
ple. Besides, in those hours of calamity to which 
famiUes must be exposed, where will ^e find sup- 
port, if it be not in her just reflections upon that aU- 
mling Providence which governs the miiveiee, 
v4t«lher aaimBt« or inanimate. 



immi 
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Mutual politeneae between the most intiinate 
friends, is essential to that harmony, which should 
never be once broken or interrupted. How impor- 
tant then is it between man emd wife ! — ^The more 
warm the attachment, the less will either party bear 
to be slighted, or treated with the smallest degree of 
rudeness or inattention. This politeness, then, if it 
be not in itself a virtue, is at least the means of giv- 
ing to real goodness a new lusture ; it is the means 
of preventing discontent, and even quarrels ; it is 
the oil of intercourse, it removes asperities, and gives 
to every thing a smooth, an even and a pleasing 
movement. 

I will only add, that matrimonial happiness does 
not depend upon wealth, nor is it to be found in 
wealth but in minds properly tempered and united to 
our respective situations. Competency is necessary, 
all beyond that point is ideal. Do not suppose, how- 
ever, that I would not advise your husband to aug- 
ment his property by all honest and commendable 
means. I would wish to see him actively engaged in 
such a pursuit, because engagement, a sedulous em- 
ployment in obtaining some laudible end, is essential 
to happiness. In the attainment of a fortune by hon- 
orable means, and particularly by professional ex- 
ertion, a man derives particular satisfaction, in self 
applause, as well as from the increasing estimation 
in which he is held by those around him. 

In the management of your domestic concerns, 
let pradence and wise economy prevail. Let neat- 
ness, order and judgement be seen in all your dif- 
ferent departments. Unite liberality with a just 
frugality ; always reserve something for the hand of 
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charity ; never let your door be closed to the vmce 
of suffering humanity . Your servants, in particulars 
will have the strongest claim upon your charity; 
let them be well fed, well clothed, nursed in. sick- 
ness, and never unjustly treated. 



THE RETURN OF YOUTH. 

BT WILLIAM CVLLKN BRYANT. 

My friend thou sorrowest for thy golden prime. 

For thy fair youthful years too swift of flight ; 
Thou musest, witli wet eyes, upon the time 

Of cheerful hopes that filled the world with light. 
Years when thy heart was bold, thy hand was strong. 

And prompt thy tongue the generous thought to 
speak,' 
And willing faith was thine, and scorn of wrong, . 

Summoned the sudden crimson to thy cheek. 

Thou lookest forward on the coming days, 

Shuddering to feel their shadow o'er thee creep ! 
A path, thick set with changes and decays. 

Slopes downward to the place of common sleep ; 
And they who walked with thee in life's first stage. 

Leave one by one thy sidei and, waiting near. 
Thou seest the sad companions of thy age — 

Dull love of rest, and weariness and fear. 
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Yet grieve thou not, nor think thy youth is gone, 

Nor deem that glorious season e'er could die. 
Thy pleasant youth, a little while withdrawn. 

Waits on the horizon of a brighter sky ; 
Waits, like the morn, that folds her wing and hides, 

Till the sldw stars bring back her dawning hour ; 
Waits, like the vanished spring, that slumbering 
bides 

Her own sweet time to waken bud and flower. 

There shall he welcome thee, when thou shalt stand 

On his bright morning hills, with smiles more 
sweet 
Than when at first he took thee by the hand. 

Through the fair earth to lead thy tender feet. 
He shall bring back, but brighter, broader still. 

Life's early glory to thine eyes again. 
Shall clothe thy spirit with new strength, and flll 

Thy leaping heart with warmer love than then. 

Hast thou not glimpses, in the twilight here. 

Of mountains where immortal morn prevails ? 
Comes there not through the silence, to thine ear, 

A gentle murmur of the morning gales. 
That sweep the ambrosial groves of that bright shore. 

And thence the fragrance of its blossoms bear. 
And voices of the loved ones gone before. 

More musical in that celestial air ? 



THE RICH MERCHANT. 



It was night, adA the etreete were neaiijr i 
the more especially aa it was snowing fasL 
traveller, however, might have been seen, ■ 
in a thick over-coat, nrging his way against 
pest, by the light of tlie dim lamps. Sud< 
he passed a ruinous tenement, the figure < 
started up before him. 

" Please, air," said she, " if it's only i 
mother is sick, and we have had nothipg I 

The first impulse of the moment was ti 
the second to stop.' He looked at the g 
face was ihin and pale, and her garmenb 
He was a man of good impulses, go he put 
towards bis pockets, intending to give her a 
But the traveller forgot that his overcoat 
tight over his pocket. 

" It is too much trouble," he said to himsf 
this wind is very cutting. Besides, these 
are usually cheats. I'll warrant this girl n 
money to spend in some gin-shop." And : 
harshly, he said, " I have nothing for you > 
are really destitute, the guardians will taki 
you '." 

The girl shrank back without a word, a 
her tattered garments around her shivering 
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But a tear glistened on her cheek in the light of the 
dim lamp. 

The man passed on, and, turning the next comer* 
soon knocked at the door of. a splendid mansion* 
through whose richly-curtained windows a rosy 
light streamed out across the storm. A servant ob- 
sequiously gave him entrance. At the sound of his 
footsteps the parlor door was opened, and a beauti- 
ful girl, apparently about seventeen, sprang into his 
arms, kissed him on the cheek, and then began to 
assist in removing his over-coat. 

Wliat kept you so long, dear papa 1** she said ; 

if I had known where you were, I would have 
sent the carriage. You never stay so late at the 
office.*' 

" No, my love, I was at my lawyer's, busy, very 

busy, and all for you," and he kindly patted her 

cheek. ** But, now, Maggy, can't you give me some 
supper ?" 

The daughter rang the bell, and ordered the sup- 
per to be served. It was such a one as an epicure 
would delight in, just the supper for a traveller on a 
night like that. 

" Pa," said the daughter, when it was finished, " I 
hope you are in good humor, for I have a favor to 
ask of you," and she threw her arms around his 
neck, and looked up in his face with that winning 
smile and those beautiful dark eyes of hers. ** I 
wish to give a ball on my birth-day, my eighteenth 
birth-day. It will cost, oh ! a sight of money ; but 
you are kind, good papa, and I know you have been 
successful, or you would not have been at your 
lawyer's." 
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"Yes, my darling/' he said, fondly kissing her, 
" the cotton speculation has turned out well. J sold 
all I had of the article this afternoon, received the 
money, and took it to my lawyer's, telling him to 
invest it in real estate. I think I shall give up the 
business." 

" O ! do, do, papa. But you will give this ball, 
won't you ?" 

" You little tease," said her father, but he spoke 
smilingly; and putting his hand into his pocket- 
book, he took out a note of five hundred dollars, and 
placed it in his child's hand. 

" Take this ; if it is not enough you must have 
another, I suppose. But don't trouble me about it 
any more." . 

The next morning broke clear, but the snow was 
a foot deep, and lay here and there in large drifts, 
blocking up the door-ways. At ten o'clock, the 
rich merchant was on his way to his counting- room. 
He turned down the same street up which he had 
come the preceding evening. A crowd had gathered 
round the open cellar-door of a ruined tenement. 
The merchant paused to enquire what was the 
matter. 

*< A woman, sir, has been found dead below 
there," said one of the spectators ; ** she starved to 
death, it is said, and they have sent for the coroner. 
Her daughter has just come back, after being out all 
night ; I believe she was begging. That 's her, 
moaning." 

" Ah !" said the merchant, and a pang went 
through his heart like an ice-bolt, for he remem- 
bered having denied the petitioner the night before. 



^ 
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He pushed through the crowd, and descended 
the cellar-steps. A girl cowered over an ema- 
ciated corpse that lay on a heap of straw in one 
comer of the damp apartment. It was the same 
girl he feared it would prove. The merchant was 
horror-struck. 

"My poor child,'* he cried, laying his hand oa 
her shoulder, « you must be cared for : God forgive 
me for denying you last nigHt. Here, take this," 
and he put a bill into her hand. 

The girl looked up and gazed vacantly at him; 
then she put back the proffered money. 

"It will do no good now," she said ; "mother is 
dead,** and she burst into hysteric tears. 

The merchant, at that moment, would have given 
half his fortune to have recalled her to life. 

The lesson, thus learned, he never forgot. The 
merchant personally saw that a decent burial was 
provided for her mother, and afterwards took her 
into his house, educated her for a high station in 
life, and, on her utarriage, presented her with a 
proper dowry, pe lived to hear her children lisp 
their gratitude. 



THE WATER. 

BY MRS. SSBA SMITH. 

How beautiful the water is ! 

Didst ever think of it. 
When down it tumbles from the skies 

As in a merry fit ? 
It jostles, ringing as it falls, 

On all that's in its way — 
I hear it dancing on the roof, 

like some wild thing at play. 

'Ti9 rushing now ad own the spout 

And gushing out below ; 
Half frantic in its joyousness, . 

And wild in eager flow. 
The earth is dry, and parched with heat. 

And it hath long'd to be 
Released from out the selfish cloud. 

To cool the thirsty tree. 

It washes, rather rudely too, 

The flowret's simple grace. 
As if to chide the pretty thing 

For dust upon its face. 
It scours the tree, till every^leaf 

Is freed from dust or stain, 
Then waits till leaf and branch are «till'd 

And showers them o*er again. 
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Drop after drop is tinkling down. 

To kiss the stirring brook, 
The water dimples from beneath 

With its own joyous look — 
And then the kindred drops embracet 

And singing, on they go. 
To dance beneath the willow tree. 

And glad the vale below. 

How beautiful the water is ! 

It loves to come at night, 
To make you wonder in the mom 

To see the earth so bright ; 
To find a youthful gloss is spread 

On every shrub and tree, 
And flowrets breathing on the aiTt 

Their odors pure and free 

A dainty thing the water is, 

It loves the blossom's cup. 
To nestle mid the odors there. 

And fill its petals up — 
It hangs its gems on every leaf. 

Like diamonds in the sun ; 
And then the water wins the smiles 

The flower should have won. 

How beautiful the water is ! 

To me 'Tis wondrous fair — 
No spot can ever lonely be. 

If water sparkles there — 
It hath a thousand tongues of mirtlu 

Of grandeur, or delight ; 
And every heart is gladder made. 

When water greets the sight. 



THE TWO SISTERS.— A SBSTCH. 



(WiTB ft gnat daal of plnanie we mnunend to out ftir 
Teaden, sad to all our readen, the following brautifbl 
«k«tch bjr Kotzebne. The moral is Gnelj dnwa out, and 
it will do the heart good to read it] 
In a large city in Germany dwelt two aistera — 
Jeanuette and Pauline. Jeannette had Ihe good for- 
tnne to be very lianclsome, and the bad Tortnne to 
find it out very soon. She soon accnstomed herself 
to look in the glass — that was natural ; she soon took 
pains in dressing — that was pardonable, she en- 
deavored to acquire acoomplishments — that waif 
prudent ; but she tlioDght nothing mart was neces- 
sary — that was foolish. Tme.she played well upon 
the harpsichord, and sung bravura airs with taste : 
she drew landscapes after Hackert, and embroidered 
flowers from Nature. But she only played the harp- 
sichord in great companies, and only sung airs at 
concerts ; she only drew landscapes for exbihition, 
and embroidered flowers for sofas and screens. At 
home, time passed tediously, although her weak old 
mother was continually praising her beauty. TTiia 
old truth could only give pleasure by coming from 
new lips ; hence Jeannette was continually seeking 
new'society. Ladies always practise a certain econ- 
omy in the praise of other ladies ; but gentlemen, on 
the contrary, are generally very lavish of praise; 
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and therdTore Jeafinette was fond of the society of 
gentlemen. 

Her Bister Pauline would probably have thought 
and acted in the same manner ; but no one praised 
the poor gixU simply because no one noticed her, 
for the small-pox had rendered her appearance 
homely. She was abo far behind her sister in 
ebowy accomplishments. She played the guitar, 
and sung agreeably, but merely simple httle songs. 
She was not behind Jeannette in the art of drawing ; 
but except a few landscapes which hung in her 
mother's chamber, which no one but her mother 
saw* no one knew of her talent : for the homely 
Pauline was as diffident as the fascinating Jeannette 
was unembarrassed ; and it only required a second 
look from any one to cause her to blush deeply. 
Fortunately this did not often happen, for no one 
looked at her twice. She enabroidered as well as 
her sister, but only upon work-bags for aunts and 
gmndmothers. She appeared b^st at home — ^in 
company the consciousness of her homeliness gave 
her an air of constraint ; but affiiirs could not %o on 
without her. 

When the girls grew up, their mother thought 
proper that they should take charge of the house 
each one by turns, week about Pauline soon be- 
came accustomed to it, and in her week all things 
"went on right. When Jeannette's turn came, she 
hurried about busily the whole f(»enoon, but when 
noon came the diimer was spoiled. She grieved, 
a]so« at the time she lost from her singing and harp- 
sichord, and the little thne which was left her to 
jntnge her head-drese for her evening parties. The 



good-hearted Pauline frequent)^ took hei 
her hands, until finally the practice was i 
. of relieTing each other weekly, and Jeanne 
led herself no more about domestic affii 
weak mother did not interfere, for she con 
displeased with the lovely face which pleas 
body. There could be no large party unless . 
Western graced it ; her name served the pi 
subject, and was the universal toast. F 
knew that she had a sister. 

Two young officers, Edward and Maui 
Jeannette, and both became extremely e. 
Both were of a good family, brave, noble, 
very rich. Jeatmette was delighted with 
quests, and her mother, who was in mod 
onmstances, indulged herself in sweetdree 
fnture. 

" If both should be ia earaest," said el 
daughter, " which would you prefer ?" 

" Idont know myself," answered Jeannel 
both please me, but I like the richest one 
"nien I would take care of you, mother, in 
age, and I would have my sister to ms 
house for me." 

The doating parent wept for joy at the t 
ments of her daughter, and Pauline wa 
for such a marie of eieteriy afibotion. 1 

In the meantime both of the young me 
eamesily for the beauty's favor, and b 
equally kind to the homely Pauline, bee 
gave them the pleasure of being alone 
sister. Jeannette was really in embar 
which of her adorers to prefer. Edward gi 
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at which she was queen, and she thought on that 
evening she was in a fair way to loye Edward. 
Maurice gave a sleigh-ride, and she flew along the 
street in a splendid equipage, and on that day she 
thought Maurice more amiable than his rival. So 
she delayed her decision from one to another, at- 
tributing her hesitation to her heart. 

*< If I were in your place," said Pauline t)ne day, 
** I should take Edward.*' 

"Why? — Maurice is as rich, and you will ac- 
knowledge he is handsomer." 

" He is generous, too," said the mothei:. 

'< But he is fickle," replied Pauline " Our aunt has 
told me a good many things abouthim." 

*' Our aunt," answered Jeannette snappishly, « is 
an old aunt" 

*' Edward, on the other hand," continued Pauline, 
" is more steady ; and I think I have often remarked, 
that he feels more deeply and more sincerely than 
Maurice." 

« Pshaw !" said Jeannette, tosshig her head, while 
she stuck « flower in her hair before the glass ; 
'* they both feel so deeply that I hardly know how 
to manage them. Meanwhile, what harm will 
there be in delaying my choice awhile? Their 
rivalry makes my time pass away very pleasantly, 
and finally accident will decide." 

Paidine was silent. Both suitors continued their 
attentions without remission. 

One day as £dward entered the room, he found 
Pauline in tears, and Jeannette laughing loudly. He 
asked modestly the cause of the tears and the laugh- 
ter. 
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■■ I km a ofaUd,* said FKuline, blushiug, 
theduunber. 

"A child indeed," said JeanneOe, Isnghi 
ha i " you would nevei guesa what she i 
klg for." 

" If it i* not improper to ask— " 

" Oh, not at all. You have probably k» 
Mon the old biiad dog that need to lie on t 
He was miue, and in his young days used i 
• good deal of sport This morning be 
handsome dish. At first I fretted a little ; 
thongbt the old blind animal was good for 
and only did mischief; so I sent him to ah 
and had him shot." 

" And vas that the cause of your sister* 
ingi" 

'■ TbU was it. One would think we we 
la the times of old Romanoei'' 

Edwd was silent, and soon ohauged i 
veisation. But after that time he never ovi 
Pauline as he had formerly done. He ct 
-with her, became acquainted with her un 
iog worth, admired her modesty, and began 
her leM homely. Yet when the fasoinating J 
appealed, her charms made him forget Paul 

Jeannette had prepared a splendid mu 
dress for the charaotei of a sultana, for tlie 
that wu approaching, when her mother w 
sick. Pauline was to have accompanied hi 
irisve, and had prepared a beoouiiig dreu 
tccaiion. The day aniTod; the illness 
mgOtei incnaoed; the looks of the pi 
•Itbough he sud nothing, made Pauline di 
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not to go to the masqureade. Jeannette gave her- 
self but little trouble to persuade her to go> and 
"went without her. 

•* Where is your sister ?* asked Edward. 

** My mother is not well, and Pauline has remained 
ftt home for company." He was pleased at that ; 
but he had little time to think of it, for Jeannette ap- 
peared more beautiful than ever, and neither he nor 
Maurice left her side. She enjoyed the triumph of 
being admired in the highest degree. Whenever 
she danced, a crowd was formed around her; 
wherever she went, she heard the voice of flattery. 

Toward midnight, just as she had promised to 
dance a quadrille with Edward, a domino came up 
and took off his mask ; it was her mother's physi- 
cian. Miss said he, " I have just come from your 
house, and I dare not conceal from you that your 
mother is very ilL*' 

'< Good Heaven !" she exclaimed, terrified and per- 
plexed, " I must go home this moment.** 

•* By all means," said Edward, " let us go." 

Just then the music commenced Jeannette looked 
round embarrassed ; Edward offered his services to 
look for her servant. She was just on the point of 
requesting him to do so, when one of the dancers 
in the set took her hand and commenced the figure. 
She obeyed mechanically, but said to a lady stand- 
ing next to her, " I cannot dance any longer ; my 
mother's sick." ** 0, do not rob us of the ornament 
of our quadrille," said a young rich Engfishman, " a 
few minutes can make no difference." She looked 
at Edward as if she wished him to decide for her* 
but he was silent It was now his turn to dance. 
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The person next him jogged him — ^he cast an in- 
qpiinng look at Jeannette ; his neighbor reminded 
him again — ^Jeannette did not refuse, and so he 
danced the figure with her, and the quadrille was 
finished without anything more being said. She 
would then have gone, but she was so heated that 
she would have taken cold, by going into the air. 
After walking up and down an adjoining room for 
some time, she went home, and Edward accompa- 
nied her. As they went up the steps they saw fire 
in the kitchen, where Pauline was preparing some- 
thing for her mother. Her countenance, reddened 
by the glow of the fire, appeared handsome this 
time, to Edward. 

" It is well you have come," said Pauline to her 
sister, " Mother has been very sick, and I have fre- 
quently had to leave her alone." 

Edward felt himself in a singular frame of mind. 
On this very evening Jeannette had dropt some hints, 
which gave him hopes of gaining the victory over 
his rival. His delight on that account, however had 
been very much moderated since the last quadrille. 
A film fell from his eyes. He was able for the first 
time to look upon her beauty without a violent wish 
to possess her. He would probably have renounced 
her immediately, if vanity had not whisi)ered that 
she loved him ; that she would have immediately 
left the hall, if she had not been dancing with him ; 
and that it Y^as he who made her forget her duty for 
a moment. His feelings could not withstand the 
flattering thought of being beloved by so beautiful a 
girl, and all that reason could win from him was a 
determination to put her supposed afiection for him 
to the proof. 
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He waited until her mother recovered, and then 
■went one day with an air of trouble in his counte- 
nance to Jeanne tte, and informed her that his estate 
in Suabia had been ravaged by the enemy, and that 
it would take at least a year's rent to put it in its 
former condition. " But," added he tenderly, " if 
Jeannette only loves me, my income will be suffi- 
cient to protect us from want." She was visibly 
shocked, and changed color as he began his relation, 
and her endeavors to conceal her confusion did not 
escape him. An anxious pause ensued. She soon 
recovered her composure, laid her hand upon his in 
a friendly way, and said, " my good friend, I will 
not deceive you. I am a spoilt child, and cannot 
do without a great many things. We are neither of 
us romancers. We know that the hottest love will 
grow cold in a cottage. That I am well inclined 
toward you, I will not deny, but we must act rea- 
sonably — ^remain my friend." This declaration was 
a thrust in the heart to Edward ; but it was a benefi- 
cial operation. He soon after repeated the story in 
presence of Pauline. She did not look up from, her 
embroidery, but he remarked that her eyes were 
moist. " What gives me the most pain for the mis- 
fortune," continued he, " is the poverty of my 
mother — ^my good mother. If I should devote the 
whole of my income to her, it will not be sufficient 
to provide her the luxuries to which she has been 
accustomed ; and you know that poverty always 
depends upon the different wants of mankind." 
Pauline raised her head and looked at him kindly. 
She said nothing, but her countenance spoke. The 
needle trembled in her hand. She bethought her- 
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Mif luid coiitiuued her enibroiilery, Af(er a pausi 
she asked, as if merely to renew the convereatiou 
*' where does your mother reside f" Edward an 
sweied in Stntgard. where in reality, she was in ih< 
highest circle of society. Pauline then spoke of th< 
pleasant situation and advantages of Stutgard, am 
uatiang more was said of Edward's mb^rtune. 

For the purpose of cocfirtiiing what he had said 
of his losses, he limited his expenditures and sok 
his fine horses. He cotitinued to visit the sisters 
and the calmness of his feelings permitted him U 
Bee a thousand little things, that had formerlj 
escapedliim. None of his observations were of i 
kind to rekindle his former love ; on the other hand 
Pauline daily apppeared more amiable to him, anc 
her homeliuess less striking. As he now conversed 
more with her than with Jeannette, she felt mort 
confidence toward him, her bashfuliiess was coH' 
qnered, and she imfoldcd hei heart. What coti' 
dnced very much to this, was the modest supposi- 
tion, that Edward could have no thought of i 
marriage with her; that removed her embarrass. 
ment, and she showed herpure,imrestrainedsbterl} 
aflection. 

Jeannette, on the other hand, did not receive 
ranch pleasure from his visits, which were especi- 
ally disagreeable whea Maurice was presenL To 
him shenow confined her whole coquetry, and soon 
drew the net so tightly over him, that he besought 
her pressingty every day to make him the most en- 
viable of mortals, at the altar. She still took airs 
Tipon herself and teased him awhile, and at last 
-— "-^lygaveherconsent. Theloveiwas delighted 
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exceseively, and the most expensive preparations 
were commenced for the nuptials. 

Meanwhile Edward remained very calm. He 
was no longer in love, but it appeared to him at 
times as if he loved Pauline. His wish to see her, 
if he had not seen her for a day or two ; the quick- 
ness with which time passed in her company ; the 
unwillingness with which he separated from her — 
all these things often made him think *< what if I 
should offer Pauline my hand >" A surprising occur- 
rence suddenly decided for him. 

He received a letter from his mother containing a 
bill of exchange upon Stutgard for one hundred dol- 
lars, signed by one of the principal bankers of the 
place in which Edward resided. ** I cannot c<Hn- ' 
prehend," she wrote in her letter, " why it should 
have been sent to me. It was sent in an anony- 
mous letter, in which I am besought, in a few lines, 
not to despise the gift of a good heart." A flame 
blazed in Edward's breast. He trembled —his eyes 
sparkled. He hurried to the banker. " Did you 
draw this bill of exchange .'" " Yes.'* " For whom ?* 
" 1 have been paid the value." " By whom .>" " I 
cannot say." " But the bill of exchange was sent 
to my mother." " I know nothing of that ; it is no 
business of mine." ** I beg of you to tell me the 
person." " I cannot." " You will probably cause 
the happmess of my life." The banker looked at 
him with surprize. " Will you tell me the truth," 
said Edward, "if I name the person .?" "Yes." 
" Miss Pauline Weston." " You have guessed it." 

Edward hurried out In two. minutes he was at 
Pauline's feet, and asked her hand. She was con- 
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fused — Bhe could not answer — she sighed. He pot 
hie aini around her — " Am I disagreeable to yoa f" 
" Oh no. I have longed loved you ; but how conld 
I hope !" The first laptures of love flowed through 
two noble hearts. Pauline conld not comprehend 
how Edward had taken snch a sudden, violent res- 
olntion. She often asked the reason — he smiled but 
did not answer. 

Her nuptials with the poor Edward were fixed for 
the same day, on which Jeannette was to marry the 
rich Maurice. Pauline made disposition for strict 
frugality in her future domestic affairs ; her white, 
plain bridal dress contrasted powerfully with the 
silver lace of her sister. Edward pressed her to his 
heart and smiled. "To-morrow," said he, " I will 
inform my mother of the choice I have made, yoa 
must also add a letter." Pauline promised it, not 
without some embarrassment, and Edward smiled 
again. On the next day she handed him the letter, 
bnt showed him at the same time her finger bound 
up, which had compelled her to gel her sister to 
write the letter. Edward kissed her finger, cast a 
look of love upon her, and a tear stood in his spark- 
ling eye. She blushed and thought something was 
not right ; but he said " very well," aud smiled. 

The marriage day appeared. Edward came early 
in the morning and laid a valuable necklace in his 
bride's lap. Pauline was astonished, hut Jeannette 
was more so, for the necklace was more vahiable 
than her own. " I have been practising usury," 
said Edward jestingly. " A little sum advanced by 
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•* The necklace is very fine,'* continued Edward •• but 
"what adorns it most, and will make me the hap- 
piest of men, is concealed in this paper." She open- 
ed it confusedly. It was the wedding-ring folded 
in the bill of exchange. Pauline recognized it at 
the first glance, and cast down her eyes blushing. 
Edward fell at her feet She sunk down. " To de- 
ceive me so !" whispered she. 

When all was explained, Pauline's mother em- 
braced her, while Jeannette tossed her pretty head. 
She endeavored to conceal her vexation : but her 
marriage day was the commencement of her mat- 
rimonial ill humor. 

Several years passed : Edward found to his aston- 
ishment that he had been blind, that his wife was 
really handsome ; and his domestic happiness in- 
creased every day. Domestic happiness never made 
its home with Jeannette. Pauline was surrounded 
with blooming children. The sisters seldom saw 
each other : for Pauline lived only for her husband 
and children — ^Jeannette only for the great world. 
Here she found sufiicient amends for the only true 
happiness of marriage, as long as her beauty daily 
attracted new admirers, and as long as her hust 
band's riches afforded the means of expensive lux- 
uries. But alas ! her charms began to vanish — she 
grew sickly — the affection of her husband became 
deadened— his coffers were emptied — ^poverty in- 
troduced discord. They avoided one another — 
Madam run in debt — ^Monsieur gambled away her 
jewels. They began with complaining, and ended 
with reproaches. At length one morning Maurice 
rode a\vay without taking leave, and was never 
heard of afterwadls. 



Poor and helpless, Jeannette was f<i»ce 
an asylum with her sister. She was kind); 
and treated with the moat tender forbean 
her couscieace was not at ease; a vioU 
enfeebled her frame, and in her twenty- ei^ 
no trace of her fonner beatity remained, 
was soured and embittered, so that she wi 
ed unfit for any domestic joys. The serra 
family trembled before her. If the nurse 
hush the infant she had only to say " Aui 
ing." The larger children, when at pla 
heard her cough at a distance, slipped inti 
tier, and whispered to one another " Aui 
ing." 



THE OLD WORLD. 

■T flKOBOE LCHT. 

There was once a world and a brave olc 

Away in the ancient time. 
When the men were brave and the wor 

And the world was in its prime ; 
And iJie priest he had his book. 

And the scholar had his gown. 
And the old knight stout, he walked abi 

With his broadsword hanging down. 

Ye may see this world was a brave old 
In the days long past and gone. 

And the sun it shone, and the rain it rai 
And the world went merrily oq. 
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The shepherd kept his sheep. 

And the milkmaid milked the kine. 

And the serving-man was a sturdy loon 
In a cap and doublet fine. 

And I've been told in this brave old world* 

There were jolly times and free. 
And they danced and sung, till the welkin nu]g» 

All under the greenwood tree. 
The sexton chimed his sweet sweet bells. 

And the huntsman blew his horn. 
And the hunt went out with a merry shout. 

Beneath the jovial morn . 

Oh, the golden days of the brave old world 

Made hall and cottage shine ; 
The squire he sat in his oaken chair. 

And quaffed the good red wine ; 
The lovely village maiden. 

She was the village queen, 
And, by the mass, tript through the grass 

To the May-pole on the green. 

When trumpets roused this brave old world. 

And banners flaunted wide, 
The knight bestrode the stalwart steed. 

And the page rode by his side. 
And the plumes and pennons tossing bright 

Dash'd through the wild melee. 
And he who pressed amid them best 

Was lord of all, that day. 

And ladies fair, in the brave old world. 

They ruled with wondrous sway ; 
But the stoutest knight he was lord of right. 

As the strongest is to-day. 
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The baron oold he kept his hold. 

Her bower his bright ladye, 
But the forester kept die good greenwood* 

All under the forest tree. 

Oh, how they laug*d in the brave old world* 

And flung grim care away ! 
And when they were tired of working 

They held it time to play. 
The bookman was a reverend wight. 

With a studious face so pale, 
And the curfew bell, with its sullen swell. 

Broke duly on the gale. 

And so passed on, in the brave old world. 

Those merry days and free ; 
The king drank wine and the clown drank al^ 

Each man in his degree. 
And some ruled well and some ruled ill. 

And thus passed on the time, 
With jolly ways in those brave old days 

When the world was in its prime. 



BEMAItKABLE INSTANCE OF MEMORY. 

THOITGHTS OR IDEAS IMFSRISRABLE. 

The following remarkable case is related in the 
biography of Coleridge. 

** A case occurred in a Catholic town in Grermany, 
a year or two before my arrival at Gottingen and 
had not then ceased to be a frequent subject of con- 
versation. A young woman of four or five and 
twenty, who could neither read nor write, was seized 
with a nervous fever ; during which, according to 
the asseverations of all the priests and monks of the 
neighborhood, she became possessed ; as it appeared;- 
by a very learned devil. She continued incessantly 
talking Latin, Greek and Hebrew, in very pompous 
tones, and with most distinct enunciation. The case 
had attracted the particular attention of a young 
physician, and, by his statement, many eminent 
physiologists and psychologists visited the town, 
and cross-examined itie case on the spot. Sheets 
full of her ravings were taken down from her own 
mouth, and were found to consist of sentences co- 
herent and intelligible each for itself, but with little 
or no connection with each other. Of the Hebrew, 
a small proportion only could be traced to the Bible ; 
the remainder seemed to be rabbinical dialect. All 
trick or conspiracy was out of the question. Not 
only had the young woman ever been a harmless, 
simple creature, but she was laboring under a 
nervous fever. In the town in which she had been 
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resident for many years as a servant in diflbrent 
fjamilies, no solution presented itself. The young' 
physician, however, determined to trace her past 
life step by step ; for the patient herself was inca- 
pable of returning a rational answer. He at length 
succeeded in discovering the place where her parents 
had lived ; travelled thither, found them dead, but an 
uncle surviving ; and firom him learnt, that the pa- 
tient had been charitably taken by an old Protestant 
pastor at nine years old, and had remained with him 
some years, even till tlie old man's death. Of this 
pastor the uncle knew nothuig, but that he was a 
very good man. With great difficulty, and after 
much search, our young medical philosopher dis- 
covered a niece of the pastor's who had lived with 
him as a housekeeper and had inherited his eiSects. 
She remembered the girl ; related that her venerable 
uncle had been too indulgent, and could not bear to 
hear the girl scolded ; that she was willing to have 
kept her, but that, after her patron's death, the girl 
herself refused to stay. 

Anxious inquiries were then, of course, made, 
concerning the pastor's habits, and the solution of 
the phenomenon was soon obtained. For it ap- 
peared, that it had been the old man's custom for 
years, to walk up and down a passage of his house 
into which the kitchen door opened, and read to 
himself, with a loud voice, out of his favorite books. 
A considerable number of these were still in the 
niece's possession. She added that he was a learned 
man, and a great Hebraist Among the books were 
found a collection of rabbinical writings, together 
with several of the Greek and Latin fathers ; and the 
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physician succeeded in identifying so many passages 
with those taken down at the young woman's bed- 
side, that no doubt could remain in any rational 
mind, concerning the true origin of the impressions 
made on her nervous system. 

This authentical case furnishes both proof and 
instance, that relics of sensation may exist, for au 
indefinite time, in a latent state, in the very same 
order in which they were originally impressed ; and 
as we cannot rationally suppose the feverish state 
of the braiQ. to act in any other way than as a 
stimulus ; this fact, and it would not be difficult to 
adduce several of the same kind, contribute to make 
it even probable, that all thoughts are, in themselves 
imperishable; and that, if the intelligent faculty 
should be rendered more comprehensive, it would 
require only a different and apportioned organissa* 
tion, the body cdestial, instead of the body terrestrial^ 
to bring before every human soul the c^lective ex- 
perience of its whole past existence. And this — 
this, perchance, is the dread book of judgment, in 
whose mysterious hieroglyphics every idle word is 
recorded ! Yea, in the very nature of a living spirit, 
it may be more possible that heaven and earth 
should pass away» than that a single act or a single 
thought, should be lost.*' 



THE POOL OF B^THESDA. 

BT SEBA SMITH. 

Unto the holy city came 

Judea*s hapless sons and daughters. 
The paralytic, blind, and lame. 

To seek Bethesda*s healing waters. 
An angel o'er the fountsin moved 

With kindly power from day to day, ' 
And he that first its virtues proved. 

Was heal'd, and forthwith went his way. 

Amid the throng that waited there, 

Judea's hapless sons- and daughters, 
A patient Hebrew many a year 

Had watch'd the angel-troubled waters. 
And often, at the healing hour. 

He feebly towards the fountain bore him. 
But all too late to feel its power. 

For one had always stepp'd before him. 

A stranger came and gkzed awhile 

On him who there in anguish lay ; 
Then kindly said, with holy smile, 

" Hebrew, arise, and go thy way." 
As forth into the world that hour. 

With footsteps light, the Hebrew trod, 
«« I've felt," he cried, " the Almighty's power, 

I've heard the voice of God." 



THE WITCH OF ENDOR. 

BT XLIZABXTH 0AKX8 SMITH. 

Thx unfortunate are always superstitious ; just in 
proportion as the calamities in life impair the free- 
dom of the human mind, do the elements of the dark 
and the mysterious gather about it. The past has 
been embittered by care and. disappointment; and, 
in the words of Scripture, their " way is hedged up," 
there is no hopeful vista to relieve the gloom of the 
present, and they appeal to omens, predictions, 
and the rude superstitions current among the 
vulgar. 

Too feeble to boldly enter the precincts of Truth, 
grasping with a strong faith the very horns of the 
altar ; and tlms to learn how the temporary yields 
to that which is eternal ; how the partial is lost in 
the universal, they linger about the threshold, per- 
plexing themselves with dim shadows and faint 
intimations. They pause in the vestibule, where 
Superstition sits portress, rather than enter to wor- 
ship Truth herself. 

It is the etror of their destiny more than their 
own. The light that was in them has become dark- 
ness. The clearness and vigor of perception is lost 
under the pressure of circumstances, in which human 
wisdom would seem of no avail, and they yield at 
length as to an irresistible fate. 
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The history of Saul, the first king of Israel, is an 
afifecting record of this kind. Raised to the dig^ty 
of royal power, by no ambition of his own, but by 
Divine appointment, in compliance with the will of 
a people weary of their Theocracy, we look upon 
him from the first as an instrument, a being imx>ell- 
ed rather than impelling. 

Painful, indeed, is the contrast of the proud and 
handsome youth commencing his royal career in die 
freshness and freedom of early manhood, when life 
presented but a long perspective of sunshine and 
verdure, to that of the stricken man, weighed down 
by calamities, bereft of hope, bereft of £aith, yet 
manfully marching to that fatal field where death 
only had been promised him. 

From the commencement of his career, the '* choico 
young man and goodly" seems to have had a leaning 
to the occult, a willingness to avail himself of mys- 
terious power, rather than to arrive at results throngh 
ordinary and recognized channels. We find him, 
commissioned by his father, going forth in quest ai 
three stray asses, which he seeks, not by the hill 
sides and pastures of Israel, but by consulting the 
seer, Samuel. The holy man hails him king, and 
gently rebukes him as to the object of his visit, by 
saying " set not thy mind upon the asses which 
were lost three days ago, for they are found." 

Ardent and impulsive, he now goeth up and down 
in the spirit of prophecy, with the strange men who 
expound its mysteries, and anon he sendeth the 
bloody tokens to the tribes of Israel, rousing them 
from the yoke of oppression. 

Generous and heroic, he repels tlie foes of his 
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people, and loads the chivalric David with princely 
favors. Yet beneath all this, like hidden waten» 
heard but unseen, lurked this dark and gloomy my «• 
ticism, that embittered even his proudest and bright* 
est hours. An evil spirit troubled him, which only 
the melody of the sweet Psalmist of Israel could 
beguile. 

Moses had been familiar with all the forms of Egyp- 
tian worship, and all their many sources of know* 
ledge : but, as the promulgator of a new and holier 
faith, he wished to draw his people from the sub- 
tleties of divination, and induce them to a direct and 
open reliance upon Him who alone ** knoweth the 
end from the beginning." No insight to the future is 
needed by the strong in faith and the strong in action. 
Hence the divinely appointed legislator prohibited 
all intercourse with those who dealt in this forbid- 
den lore — forbidden as subversive of human happi- 
ness. For the mind looses its tone when once 
impressed witli the belief that the ** shadow of 
coming events" have fallen upon it. 

The impetuous and vacillating Saul, impelled by 
an irresistible instinct to this species of knowledge, 
sought to protect himself from its influence by re- 
moving the sources of it from his kmgdom. For 
this reason, he put in force the severe enactments of 
Moses against dealers in what were termed " familiar 
spirits." Thus betraying the infirmity of his man- 
hood, by removing temptation rather than bravely 

resisting it. 

Vain and superstitious, oh *< choice young mail 
and goodly," thou wert no match for the rival found 
in the person of the chivahic David, the warrior 
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poet, the king-minstrel, the man of many crioaes, 
yet redeeming all by the fervency of his penitence, 
and his unfaltering faith in the Highest. Still the 
noble and the heroic did never quite desert thee, 
even when thou didst implore the holy prophet to 
honor thee in the presence ** of the elders of the 
people,*' and he turned and worshipped with thee. 
A kingly pageant when the sceptre was departing 
from thee ! 

IHsheartened by intestine troubles, appalled by 
foreign invasion, the spirit of the unhappy king for- 
sook him, and it is said ** his heart greatly trembled." 
Samuel, the stem and uncompromising revealer of 
truth, was no more. Unsustained by a hearty reli- 
ance up<Hi divine things, Saul was like a reed cast 
upon the waters, in this his hour of trial and per- 
plexity. 

" When Saul inquired of the Lord, the Lord an- 
swered him not, neither by dreams nor by prophets.* 
Unhappy man, thy prayers were those of doubt, 
not of faith, and how could they enter that which is 
within the veil ! 

In the utterness of bis despair, he consults the 
Woman of End or. She might not control events, 
but she could reveal them. Perilous and appalling 
as his destiny threatened, he would yet know the 
worst. 

There was majesty in thee, oh Saul ! even in thy 
* disguise and agony as thou didst confront thy stem 
counsellor brought from the land of shadows — ** the 
old man covered with a mantle." When Samuel 
demands, " why hast thou disquieted me r* we share 
in the desolateness and sorrow which thy an- 
swer implies. 
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** God is departed from me, and aiwwereta me 
uo more, neither by prophets, nor by dreams, there- 
fore have I called thee, that thou mayest make 
known unto me what I shall do." 

The Woman of Endor ! That is a strange perver- 
sion of taste that would represent her hideous in 
aspect. To me she seemeth all that is genial and 
lovely in womanhood. 

So great had been the mental suffering of -> Saul, 
that he. had fasted all that day and night, and at the 
terrible doom announced by the seer his strength 
utterly forsook him, and he fell all along upon the 
earth. 

Now Cometh the gentle ministry of the Woman 
of Endor. " Behold thou hast prevailed with me to 
hearken to thy voice, even at the peril of my life ; 
now, also, I pray thee, hearken to the voice of 
thine handmaid, and let me set a morsel of- bread 
before thee, and eat, that thou mayest have 
strength." 

Can ought be more beautiful, more touching or 
womanly in its appeal ? Aught more foreign from 
a cruel and treacherous nature, aloof from human 
sympathies, and dealing with unholy and forbidden 
knowledge ? 

To the Jew, trained to seek counsel only from Je- 
hovali, the Woman of Endor was a dealer with 
spirits of evil. With us, who imbibe truth through 
a thousand channels made turbid by prejudice and 
eiror, she is a distorted being, allied to the hags ot 
a wild and fatal delusion. We confound her with 
the witches of Macbeth, the victims of Salem, and 
the Moll Pitchers of modem days. 
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Such is not the Woman of Endor — ^we have adopt- 
ed the superstition of monk and priest through the 
long era of darkness and bigotry, and every a^e 
hath lent a shadow to the picture. 

" Hearken to the voice of thine handmaid, and 
let me set a morsel of bread before thee." Beautiful 
picture of primitive and genial hospitality ! The Wo- 
man of Endor riseth before me in the very attitude 
of her kind, earnest entreaty. The braids of her 
dark hair mingle with the folds of her turban ; her 
oriental robes spread from beneath the rich girdle, 
and the bust swells with her impassioned appeal. 
I behold the proud contour of features, the deep, 
spiritual eye, the chiseled nostril, and the lip sham- 
ing the ruby. The cold haughty grace becoming 
the daughter of the Magi, hath now yielded to the 
tenderness of her woman's heart. 

Woman of Endor ! thou has gathered the sacred 
lotus for the worship of Isis ; thou has smothered 
the dark-winged Ibis in the temple of the gods ; thou 
art familiar with the mysteries of the pyramids; 
thou hast quaffed the waters of the Nile, even when 
they well up in the cavernous vaults of the ancient 
Cheops ; thou hast watched the stars, and learned 
their names and courses; art familiar with the 
sweet influences of the Pleiads, and the bands of 
Orion. Thy teacher was a reverent worshipper of 
nature, and thou a meek and earnest pupil. Thou 
heldest a more intimate communion with nature 
than we of a later and more worldly age. Thou 
workedst with her in her labratory, creating the gem 
and the pearl, and all things whatsoever into which 
the breath of life entereth not. 
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There was nothing of falsehood, nothing of dia- 
bolic power in this. Men were nearer the primitive 
man, nearer the freshness of creation, and they who 
patiently and religiously dwelt in the temple of 
Nature learned her secrets, and acquired power hid- 
den from the vulgar, even as the learned now, in 
their dim libraries, and amid their musty tomes. 

Thus it was with the Woman of £ndor. She wbs 
learned in all the wisdom of the East. She had 
studied the religion of Egypt, had listened to the 
sages of Brahma, and had studied philosophy in the 
schools to which the accomplished Greeks afterwards 
resorted to learn truth and lofty aspiration ; yet even 
here did the daughter of the Magi feel the goal of 
truth unattained. 

She had heard of a new faith — that of Israel— a 
singular people, who at one time had sojourned in 
Egypt, and yet who went forth, leaving their gods 
and their vast worship behind, to adopt a new and 
Strange belief. Hither had she come with a meek 
spirit of inquiry, to learn something mors of those 
great truths for which the human soul yearneth 
for ever. 

Hence was it that her wisdom and her beauty be- 
came a shield to her when the mandates of Saul 
banished all fieuniliar with mysterious knowledge 
from the country. She was no trifler with the fears 
and credulities of men. She was an earnest disciple 
of Truth, and guilelessly using wisdom which 
patient genius had unfolded to her mind. 

All night had she watched the stars, and firmly 
did she believe that human events were shadowed 
forth in their hushed movements. 
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She componnded rare flmds» and produced crea- 
tions wondrons in their beauty. 

There were angles described in the vast mecha- 
nism of nature, in the passage of the heavenly bodies* 
m the congealing of fluids, and the formation of 
gems, which were of stupendous power when used 
in conjunction with certain words of mystic mean- 
ing, derived from the vocabulary of spirits ; spirits 
who once familiarly visited our earth, and left these 
symbols of their power behind them. These the 
learned, who did so in the spirit of truth and good- 
ness, were able to use, and great and marvelous 
were the results. 

Such was the knowledge, and such the faith of 
the Woman of Endor, the wise and beautiful daugh- 
ter of the Magi. She was yet young and lovely ; 
not the girl nor the child, but the full, intellectusd, 
and glorious woman. 

She had used a spell of great power in behalf of 
Saul who was in disguise, and unknown to her ; 
and thus had compelled the visible presence of one 
of the most devout servants of the Most High God. 
Even she was appalled, not at the sight of the " old 
man covered with a mantle,*' but she saw " Gods 
descending to the earth." 

The fate of Sau) would have been the same had 
not the prophet from the dead pronounced that 
fearful doom ** To-morrow shalt thou and thy sons 
be as I am," but he might to the last have realized 
that vague comfort to be found in the uncertainty 
of destiny, and in the faint incitements of hope* 
Fancy might have painted plains beyond themoun-- 
tains of Gilboa, where the dread issues of battle 
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were to be tried, and he would have been spared 
that period of agony, when the strong man was 
bowed to the earth at the certainty of doom. 

Saul and the Woman of Endor, ages on ages since, 
fulfilled their earthly mission, leaving behind this sim- 
ple record of the power and fidelity of human emo- 
tions in all times and places ; we cannot regret even 
the trials of Saul, in the view of enlarged humanity, 
for had he been other than he was, the world had 
been unblessed with this episode of woman's grace 
and woman's tenderness, in the person of the 
Woman of Endor. 



LOVE THY NEIGHBOR AS THYSELF. 

BT LEIGH HUNT. 

[One or the most beautiful illustrations of this divine in- 
junction of the Saviour, that we have ever met with, if 
the following version of an eastern fable.] 

Abon bin Adhkm (may his tribe increase) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace* 
And saw, within the moonlight in his room. 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom. 
An angel writing in a book of gold ; 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
*' And to the presence in the room he said, 
•• What writest thou ?" The vision raised his head 
And, in a voice made all of sweet accord. 
Answered : " The names of those who love the 

Lord r* 
*« And is mine one ?" said Ben Adhem. — ** Nay, 

not so," 
Replied the angel. Abon spake more low. 
But cheerly still : /* I pray thee, then, 
Wril^ me as one who loves his fellow-men." 
The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
He came again with a great wakening light. 
And showed the names whom love of Grod had blest ; 
And lo ! Ben Adhem*s name led all the rest 



THE WIFE. 

BY MRS. LUCY K. WELLS. 

** Sad doom, at sorrow's shrine to kneel, 
For ever covetous to feel, 

And impotent to bear : 
Such once was hers — to think and think 
On severed love, and only sink 

From anguish to despair. 

Bnt nature to its inmost part, 
Had fiuth refined, and to her heart 

A peaceful cradle given ; 
Oalm as the dew drops, free to rest 
Within a breeze-fanned rose's breast 

Till it exhales to heaven." 

WOSOSWOBTH. 

Tofe scene was one of deep and mournful interest. 
The mother, evidently in a deep consumption, and 
so reduced as to be confined to her chamber, was 
now, for the first time, to avouch the Lord Jehovah 
to be her God, and devote her children to him in 
baptism. She was sitting in an easy chair, pale as 
the white drapery that enveloped her emaciated 
form, save one bright spot upon her cheek, whose 
unearthly bloom told that the heart was wasting. 
The pastor was seated by her side, and her children 
were clustered around her. The two eldest were 

6 
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daughters, just blooming into womanhood, and the 
saddened expression of their countenances showed 
that grief and fear were busy at their hearts, and 
formed a melancholy contrast to the joyous faces of 
the litde ones, who 

** Knew not yet how much they had to lose." 

But where was the manly arm which should have 
been her support in an hour like this ? Where was 
the eloquent, the highly-gifted being to whom some 
few years before she had yielded all the warm affec- 
tions of her confiding heart ? Methought now, the 
kind tones of that manly voice should have spoken 
comfort and cheer, and his arm should have sustain- 
ed her in this hour of trial. Alas ! he was an 
inebriate and a gambler, and now, though all were 
assembled, he was yet lingering around his accus- 
tomed haunts. He came at length, but with a flushed 
cheek and an unquiet eye. The mother took the 
vows of Grod upon her, and that Father received the 
httle ones from her trembling hand and led them to 
the sacred font. She was calm and self-possessed. 
One tear alone dropped from her eye when she gave 
the last, a sweet infant, to his arms ; but what her 
feelings were no one knew. Hitherto she had buried 
all in the recesses of her own bosom, for in that 
slight and now wasted form, was a soul formed to 
endure with patient uncomplaining sorrow; and 
capable of such perfect self-control, that to a careless 
eye she seemed not to suffer. She had shrunk from 
observation, and lived almost unknown even by the 
villagers around her. The only ot^cupation which 
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seemed to interest her cultivated and delics^ mind, 
was the instruction of her children ; and well did 
the budding graces of those dear ones tell what that 
mother might have been, had her virtues been un- 
folded by the cheering sun of prosperity. But a 
fatal bUght had fallen upon her cherished hopes — 
poverty had laid his withering grasp npon her — ex- 
hausting toils had depressed her spirit and weak- 
ened her frame, and now she stood upon the 
threshold of eternity, far from the friends of her 
youth, with only such a father to whom she could 
confide her little ones. Yes, there was another — ^the 
ever present Jehovah was her God, and surely he 
will be a father to those more than fatherless 
orphans. * * * ♦ * * * 

Some days had elapsed, and Anna, a warm- 
hearted yoimg girl, who delighted to watch by the 
interesting sufferer, and minister to her wants, was 
seated by her bedside. ** Anna,** said Mrs. N., 
** will you read to me ?" Anna took up a small 
volume and read the tale of Gertrude, which has 
come down to us from olden times. Of Gertrude, 
the devoted, the heroic wife, who stood undismayed 
by her husband during a long night of fearful agony, 
while at the conunand of a tyrant he was suffering 
Ihe torture of the rack. Gay as Anna seemed, there 
was a fount of deep feeling in her bosom, and as 
she read, tears gushed from her eyes, and her voice 
was choked by emotion. " Ah !" she exclaimed, 
** what sorrows fell to the lot of woman in those days 
of darkness and cruelty-** ** True," replied Mrs. N., 
" but there are deeper, bitterer griefs than hers. Sit 
nearer to me> my dear girl, and ere the clods of the 
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valley close over this wasted form, I will draw aside 
the veil from my life aiid my heart, that you may 
see what woman is sometimes— yes, often called to 
endure, even in this favored Christian land. The 
recital will be but melancholy, yet to you, I trust, it 
may not be useless. It may teach you to curb your 
excessive sensibility, and to watch over the deep, 
confiding tenderness of your heart, which will ex- 
pose you to acute suffering in this world of sorrow. 
" You have heard me allude to the happiness of 
my early home, but if you have never been an 
inmate of such a dwelling, you camiot know 
the peace and harmony of that home. My health 
was delicate from my infancy, and around me clus- 
tered the tender cares and fond solicitude of parents, 
brothers, and sisters. Oh ! how often in later years 
have I regretted that the confiding, trusting, and 
warm affections of my heart had been so cherished. 
Had it been otherwise, — had I been trained to more 
hardihood of feehng, and in a spirit of self- 
dependence, I might, perhaps, have let indifference 
and neglect pass by me unregarded. But why do I 
say this? Dependence, love, and gentleness are 
inwoven in woman's nature — and if, in some rare 
instances, the hardships of her lot compel her to 
shake them from her as incumbrances in her lon^y 
course, in parting with them she throws off likewise 
half the grace and loveliness of her character. My 
father was devotedly pious, and often did he intreat 
me to give my young heart to the Saviour. But my 
sky was then without a cloud, and I could not 
believe that days of darkness would ever come upon 
me, or that I should ever need other light to guide 
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my footsteps than what beamed from my own do- 
mestic hea^. I fancied the time could never come 
when the voices of my kindred would not speak 
peace to my troubled spirit, and bid every anxious 
fear subside. But alas ! how little I knew of the 
fearful capacities for intense agony of soul which 
lie bushed, like the sleeping spirit of the tempest, 
deep in the recesses of woman's heart. When the 
voice of some master-spirit has awakened these 
powers to torture, no voice, save His, who said to 
the tempest " Peace, be still," can speak peace to 
the tempest-tossed soul of the sufferer. To love and 
to be beloved was a necessity of my nature ; yet I 
have seen the time when I felt a glowing pleasure 
in the thought that no sister was near to sympathize 
with me, and when even my gentle mother's voice 
would but have increased my anguish. 

" We lived in extreme seclusion, and at the age 
of eighteen I was as ignorant of the world, as if bred 
in a convent. Then it was, that Mr. N., at that 
time a student in college, came into our neighbor- 
hood as an instructor. I believe the simplicity of my 
character won his heart, and my admiration of his 
splendid talents soon became a deeper feeling, when 
I saw the real generosity of his nature, and the deep 
impassioned tenderness which shed a charm over 
manners at times b aughty and forbidding. We loved 
and frequented gay society and convivial parties, 
and once my cautious father said to me, " I hope, 
Enmia, you will have influence enough to induce 
N. to leave the gay wine-drinking friends, of whom 
he speaks so often. I have known hahiU of intern-' 
perance tkmformedy I smiled incredulously ; <* My 
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dear father, he drinks nothing but wine, and sorely, 
he can be in no danger." Oh blind, ignorant, that 
I was ! I knew not that the bite of the serpent was 
equally deadly, whether twined around the brim of 
the glass of "fourth proof spirits,** or closely, 
secretly coiled at the bottom of the sparkling wine 
cup. Death— death to the body, the mind, and the 
soul, ever follows his fang, and in abstinence from 
every beverage where he lurks, is the only safety. 
But I knew it not then, nor did I indulge fear for my- 
self, or distrust for him. Secure in his devoted 
attachment to me, I asked no more. 

** Some years passed before our marriage, and 
during that period I looked to him as a hiding-place 
from the storm, a covert from the tempest. I knew 
he would wish to shield me from all the ills of life, 
and, blind in my idolatry, I fancied he would possess 
the power. Oh ! Anna, my dear girl, take warning 
from me, and beware of depending with such entire 
faith on any human being. There is one friend, only 
one, who can never change, and never faU — a friend 
who will endure when a mother's voice is hushed 
in death — who will whisper of rest when brothers 
are far away, and the soft tones of a sister's love are 
powerless, and will throw around the defenceless 
and forsaken one the arms of His protecting love, 
when even a husband has become estranged and 
heartless. But for that friend there was then no 
place in my affections. 

" We were married and came to this place with the 
fiedrest prospects, and for a few short months I was 
happy. I had indeed new cares, and I was in a land 
of strangers, but my husband's kindness supplied 
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die place of my early friends. He then possessed 
powers of conversation rarely equalled, and when 
the cheerful evenings came, the toils of the day 
were forgotten, while listening as he spread before me 
the stores of a gifted and highly-cultivated mind. I 
saw him, too, caressed and flattered, and in business 
at the bar, which afforded the promise of a princely in- 
come, cold I willingly shut my eyes to the rocks and 
quicksands by which he was surrounded. I^inciples 
and habits, more firm than his, could hardly have 
withstood the temptations which assailed him. His 
associates at the bar were men whose principles 
were liberal and their habits free ; aad here nothing 
was seen or heard to remind us that we were to Uve 
beyond the grave. No settled pastor— the Sabbath 
was made a day of pastime — ^pleasure seemed the 
only object of pursuit, while intemperance with all 
its kindred vices stalked abroad with unblushing 
front. I shrank with disgust from the scenes I wit- 
nessed, and for 'a time fancied I should find in my 
home a sacred retreat. But, alas ! it was not long 
ere my peace was invaded even there. I now found 
that home was losing its attractions for him who 
was 

** My all of eojrth, my more than all of heaven.'* 

Bis evenings were no longer spent with me, and 
when at a late hour he would return, his fine mind 
seemed clouded, and his temper harsh. I wondered 
and wept, and redoubled my efforts to please and to 
soothe him. For a long time I knew not what to 
fear, but felt a vague, undefined apprehension that 
some dreadful calamity was impending. But at 
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length a friend who thought I might yet have power 
to save him, revealed the astounding truth — My 
kvLsband was intemperate f And now the whole mys- 
tery of the sad change was solved. Oh ! Anna, I 
knew not yet what tlie pangs of tliat death [ must 
Boon pass through, may be — ^but they cannot be more 
terrible than what I then endured. I knew well 
what was before me ; 1 saw the utter wretchedness 
that followed in the train of intemperance, though 
the half had not been told, for the keenest pangs 
are concealed from view — buried deep in the heart 
of the sufferer. Intemperate ! I cannot recall even 
now the sound of that word in my ears without 
shuddering ; it rung the death-knell of all my hopes ; 
years of misery were crowded, condensed in that 
single hour of agony. I entreated and expostulated, 
but in a little time he scarcely heeded me, and my 
tears were received with heartless ridicule or bitter 
scorn. He sunk down — down; his business was 
neglected, and, in a few years, poverty stared us in 
the face. But for that I cared not ; my cup of sorrow 
was full before, and nothing could be added. In- 
deed I almost welcomed its approach, in the vague 
hope that it might arrest his ruinous course. My 
days were spent in toil, and my nights in hopeless 
weeping. I had then no God to go to, no Saviour 
to whom I could confide my sorrows. 

" But at length the voice of God apparently bade 
my husband pause in his mad career. One of his 
gay associates at the bar became a devoted Christian, 
and faithfully warned him of liis danger. He was 
alarmed — conscience was awakened, and he avow- 
ed a deliberate purpose to abstain from all that 
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coa}d intoxicate — ^nor that alone — he seemed in 
earnest seeking his soul's salvation. The neglected 
Bible was opened — ^the house of God revisited, while 
kindness animated his countenance, and his tones 
and words were those of earlier and better years. 
Qis little ones now clung fondly aroimd him, and 
he trod the earth with a freer and firmer step, like 
one released from a galling slavery. Weeks passed 
away in this manner, and my heart once more beat 
high with hope. I saw him as he was ere the dark 
cloud overshadowed him, and I felt that with him 
and /or him I could gladly endure toil and privation. 
But then, just when I began to feel secure in my new 
happiness, I learned that he had once more tasted 
the fatal poison — only tasted — ^but ah ! thaX first drop I 
I knew full well the danger. I will not attempt to 
tell you what then passed in this bosom. For a 
while I was stunned by the blow — I thought I did 
not feel it. But there was a weight at my heart, and 
a fire in my brain ; my eyes were tearless, and my 
lips parched, as by fever. There he stood in all the 
pride of manhood, on the crumbling verge of the 
precipice ; I saw the ruin that yawned beneath, and 
yet had no power to rescue. There, with all his 
lundly feelings fr^s^i about him, and I knew that all 
would soon be scathed, and blasted by the deadly 
fires that would bum within him. I could have 
watched alone by his death-bed, had it been illumi- 
nated by the cheering hopes of the Grospel, and could 
have forgotten my own sorrow in the happiness to 
which he had departed. But thm to love him, for 
time and eternity — oh ! it was heart-rending. 
" Since that period my worst fears have been 
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realized. My path has been dark and dreary, 
neither cheered by kindness nor hope. Yet he has 
never been abusive ; had he been, I might, perhaps, 
have become indifferent to his fate ; and though the 
world would have pitied more, my anguish would 
have been less enduring. But my affections will 
linger around him to the very last — changed, indeed, 
firom the confiding trust of a wife, to the care of a 
mother for an erring and lost child. With such feel- 
ings, what think you, my Anna, was the grief of 
(Gertrude compared with mine ? She witnessed the 
torture of the body for a single night, but the soul 
was imstained. His parting look was one of un- 
changed affection, and when the last agony was 
over, she could find sweet consolation in the hope 
that the freed spirit had found refuge in that home 
of the blest, whose deep sound of joy no mortal ear 
hath heard. But I stood by, a powerless spectator, 
and saw an immortal spirit writhing in the deadly 
grasp of the destroyer—- saw him enduring the gnaw- 
ings of the undying worm at his heart whenever he 
opened his eyes upon his situation — ^beheld his 
feeble efforts to escape, while with every attempt, 
the folds of the monster were drawn yet tighter 
around him, till one after another every kindly and 
virtuous feeling, and all his high powers of intellect, 
were crushed and trampled to the dust This I wit- 
nessed, not for one day or one night only, but 
through long months and years of watching and 
weeping, of trembling hope, and withering despair. 
1 saw all this, and yet lived-— Uved because I conld 
not die-^becaase woman is formed to endure. tiU 
the last drop of her heart's blood ** oozes out in 
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bitterness,** or rather, let me say, with heart-feh 
gratitude to Him who, in the midst of jtidgment, re- 
members mercy — I lived because he had thoug^its 
of love towards me. A thousand times I wished tot 
death, thinking little of the retributions of eternity, 
but only of the gmve as a place of rest for the weary 
and broken-hearted. For some years I stood alone. 
By almost convulsive efforts I concealed my feelings 
in the presence of others, and with a firm purpose 
that the world should never know what I suffered. 
During the day I pursued my avocations calmly, 
and with apparent cheerfulness — ^night, and my 
God alone witnessed the intense agony of my spirit 
I asked not for sympathy, and I could not pray. I 
had heard it said, indeed, that religion had power 
to soothe the bitterest griefs, but thought it would 
be powerless in my case ; the fountain of all my 
joys was turned into bitterness, and what could it 
do for me ? 

** It was after one of those long nights spent in 
hopeless weeping, that I opened the volume of inspi- 
ration, and read the simple narrative of the bitter 
waters of Marah, which were healed by the Hebrew 
Prophet at the command of his God. I saw there a 
beam of hope for me, I felt that the same power 
might cleanse, even for me, the bitter and troubled 
^untains of earth. I thought of that fountain, of 
which if a man drinks he shall never thirst again. 
I seemed to myself like the weary and fainting 
wanderer in the desert, who seeks for the hidden 
and pure well-springs, only when the common 
streams are dried, and from that hour I longed in- 
tmmeiY to drink of Bethesda's waters. Long and 
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earnestly did I desire and seek the consolations 
Which religion alone can give. And blessed be my 
Saviour's name, He has given me his peace — ^a peace 
that passeth understanding — such a deep rest and 
quiet of the soul, as I never knew before I was 
afflicted. The bitterness of my sorrows is taken 
away, now that I can rest in the sweet assurance 
that they are permitted by my heavenly Father- 
Father ! what sacred memories cluster aromid that 
word. The home of my childhood rises again 
before me, with images of quiet and peace, and 
delightful confidence in the protection and care 
of a friend too kind to do wrong, and to wise to err. 
All this, and more than all tMs, do I now feel 
towards my heavenly Father. It is the filial, un- 
wavering confidence of the child, raised from earth 
by the ethereal spirit of heavenly faith and love. 
I^osperity did not again beam upon my path. I 
have felt all the evils of penury, and the exhausting 
efiects of toils far beyond my strength ; but these 
things I scarcely felt Indeed when hope is gone, 
and pride is crushed, and the tempest in the soul 
has subsided to the calnmess of despair, though the 
world just then begins to pity, the keenest anguish 
is over — ^the death-struggle is past The barbed 
arrow remains, indeed, to rankle at the heart, but 
the spirit closes in some measiure above the wound, 
and the sufiferer yields to the sweet influence of 
human sympathy, and the deeper and more abiding 
consolations of religion. 

*' My course is well nigh finished ; sorrow and toil 
have ripened the seeds of consumption that were im- 
planted in my feeble frame, and soon shall I enter 
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those mansions where sin and sorrow are unknown. 
My helpless orphans I can cheerfully leave to the 
care of Him who mercifully calls himself the Father 
of the fatherless. But for one — for the sake of that 
highly-gifted, but misguided spirit, I would willingly 
linger still longer on the shorejs of mortality, in the 
hope of yet reclaiming him. If it may not be — 
Heavenly Father, thy will be done." After a short 
pause she resumed ; " You have heard the brief his- 
tory of my life. I told you, at the commencement, 
of one lesson that I hoped it might teach you. Is 
there any other instruction or warning which my 
dear girl would draw from the melancholy recital ?* 
«« Oh, yes, I understand you ; you allude to Henry — ^1 
saw you turn pale and your lips quiver a few weeks 
since, when he described the convivial, wine- 
drinking party he had just left ; and I marked, too, 
the mingled sorrow and anger in your countenance, 
while listening to his keen ridicule of the thorough- 
going temperance societies. Alas! I knew not what 
cause you had for sorrow. Something, indeed, I 
knew, but had no suspicion that intemperance in a 
husband caused such deep anguish of spirit. I was 
thoughtless enough to join in his mirth ; but forgive 
me, dear Mrs. N. I see now the ruin that is sus- 
pended over him, and I will never see him more.** 
«* No, my dear Anna, I do not advise to that course 
immediately. He is yet young, and you may save 
him. Tell him the story of my life ; tell him my ill- 
fated husband began by wine-drinking — that it was 
thus the toils were wound around his free and noble 
spirit, till he is crushed, withered, blighted— a 
melancholy wreck of all he once was. Perhaps you 
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may convince him of his danger. But if you can- 
not — ^if he cannot be persuaded from honest convic- 
tion of impending wretchedness* to enter with all 
hiB heart the ranks of total abstinence, then» as yon 
value all you hold dear on earth, resolve to see him 
no more, but banish him from your society, and his 
memory from your heart." ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

After this melancholy interview, Mrs. N. failed so 
rapidly that it was evident but a few days on earth 
remained for her, and a messenger was dispatched 
with the melancholy tidings to her distant parents. 
The aged father came alone to take a last look of 
the beloved being whom in infancy and youth he 
had so tenderly shielded from the ills of life. What 
passed at their parting hour I know not— for the 
father and the daughter held their last communing 
on this side eternity, alone. But is there a grey> 
haired father, or a mother, from whom 

" Her youth, 
Her bloom of cheek, her buoyancy of heart," 

have departed in the midst of the sweet yet exhaust- 
ing cares of a parent, who cannot imagine, far bet* 
ter than words can tell, the thrilling emotions of 
such a parting ? There are those yet living who will 
remember her patience, her unvarjdng meekness of 
spirit, and such will readily believe that not a word 
of censure, that no tones but those of pity for the 
author of her sufferings, passed her lips. She 
had never murmured, and now, with the living 
portals of heaven open before her, she seemed like 
a pitying angel, reluctantly, yet patiently, lingering 
awhile on earth. A scene yet more trying to the 
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mother^s heart remained, in parting from her eldest 
daughter who was to return with her grandfather. 
The last words of counsel had been spoken by the 
mother, the last admonition had fallen upon her 
daughter's ear, and now they were voluntarily to 
take death's parting before the hour of dissolution 
arrived — a harder task, methinks, than when the 
near approach of the dazzling glories of the eternal 
world makes earthly objects grow dim to the view. 
To feel that during the last lingering days on earth, 
we shall miss the sweet voice of a beloved one — 
that she who received the mother's first kiss cannot 
mark the last look of affection, nor receive the last 
sigh of the departing spirit, must add bitterness even 
to a dying hour. But the sacrifice was required^ 
and that gentle mother, depending on an unseen 
arm for support, meekly, yet firmly met the trial. 
"Dress me," said she to her attendant, «'in my 
accustomed dress, and place me in the easy chair. 
I would not have my daughter remember me as 
clad in the white habiliments of the grave." Her 
request was complied with, and the hectic flush 
upon her cheek and the unwonted brightness of her 
eye, gave her the look of health even on the thresh- 
hold of the grave. Her daughter gazed at her for a 
moment with mingled admiration and unutterable 
tenderness ; " Mother, dear mother," she whispered, 
as she threw her arms around her neck, " you will 
yet be well and happy." "Yes, in Heaven, my 
love," she replied, feebly pressing her daughter to 
her bosom. " Go now, my daughter, and may God 
— ^your mother's God go with and bless you." One 
long, silent kiss, and the daughter has vanished, and 
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the rattling of the carriage- wheels which conveyed 
her from her home, fell upon the mother's ear. A 
slight convulsive shudder passed ovet her frame, 
but she clasped her hands and closed her eyes in 
silent prayer, and every trace of emotion vanished 
from her countenance. * • • • 
• •«*** 

It was a Sabbath evening in autumn — ^the noise- 
less foot-fall, the hushed tones of the voice, and the 
looks of awe and sadness in that abode of sorrow, 
told that the last struggle was approaching. The 
patient sufferer awoke from a long and heavy 
slumber, which they had feared would be her last, 
and inquired in a feeble tone for her husband. And 
where was he? Alas I know not! He had not 
been watching by her bedside, nor had he been 
seen in the house of God. But one who knew his 
accustomed haunts, soon sought him out, and led 
him to that chamber of death. He approached the 
bedside with a careless air, saying, *< Well, how is it 
with you now ? " I am dying, my husband, "she re- 
plied, placing her thin pale hand in his. He staggered 
back a few paces, and throwing himself into a chair, 
groaned and wept aloud. The shock had sobered 
him, and now remorse, with her ten thousand 
talons, was busy at his heart. He thought of her as 
she was when he first took her from the warm 
shelter of her father's home — he remembered the 
uncomplaining meekness with which she bowed 
her head to the storms that had beat upon her, and 
then tlie memory of his own ingratitude for love 
like hers, of the indifTerence, neglect, and poverty, 
which had now brought her to an untimely death. 
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awoke the ^awings of the und3ring worm. '* Calm 
3rourself for my sake, my husband,*' she whispered, 
** it is the last kindness I shall require of you ; but 
for your <mn sake, remember your immortal soul. I 
can add nothing to what I have already said to yon ; 
I can but pray that a merciful God would arrest yott 
in your course before it be too late — for ever too 
late." Her children were now brought to receive 
her last blessing. *' Come hither, my dear ones,* 
i^e said, with a heavenly smile. " I am going 
away from you for a little time. You have heard 
me talk of Heaven as my home; my Heavenly 
Father calls for me now, and I am going there ; but 
if you remember my counsels and love the Saviour 
we shall soon be together. There the inhabitants 
shall no more say I am sick ; &ere is neither sin 
nor sorrow, for God himself shall wipe all tears 
from my eyes. Are you not willing I should go .'" 
The elder children wept bitterly ; but a fine, noble- 
looking boy, six years of age, crept close to her, and 
whispered, "Yes, dear mo^er, you may go, for 
papa makes you cry so often here. You wont 
weep there any more, and may I not go too? I 
wont be afraid of the grave, if it is deep and dark, 
if you are there ; and you said the Saviour was there 
once too-Hso he knows it all, and will not let the heavy 
clods hnit me." " No, my dear children, nothing 
can harm you if you are followers of that which is 
good. Remember this if you are ever in sadness — 
remember, and may God Almighty watch over and 
bless" — ^her voice was choked — one convulsive 
shudder of the frame — one gasp for breath, and all 
was over. Her body was consigned to its last rest- 
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iDg-place in the village church-yard,* while th«t 
father, with an unsteady step and flushed face, led 
by the hand his daughter, who seemed to feel that 
she was now indeed more than an orphan. The little 
ones followed two and two, and as the procession 
passed, the traveller turned aside and waited with 
uncovered head, and that reverence which grief 
ever commands from the human heart. The 
rattling of the clods upon the coffin, usually so 
mournful, as breaking the last tie that linked us to 
the departed, was now a pleasant sound. Thou 
art safe at last, gentle sufferer ; meekly didst thou 
drain the bitter cup which was presented to thy 
lips, and now thou dost drink of the river of the 
water of life, which flows from the throne of €rod 
Thy soul bathes itself in that fountain with a con- 
tented and peaceful delight, and shall never more 
know the vain thirsting of an immortal spirit for 
happiness that this world can never bestow. 



LAMENT OF THE IRISH EMIGRANT. 

BT MKS. PBICK BLACKWOOD. 

I 'm sittin' on the stile, Mary, 

Where we sat side by side. 
On a bright May momin', long ago, 

When first you were my bride : 
The com was springin* fresh and green. 

And the lark sang loud and high. 
And the red was on your lip, Mary, 

And the love-light in your eye. 

The place is little changed, Mary ; 

The day is bright as then ; 
The lark's loud song is in my ear. 

And the com is green again : 
But I miss the soft clasp of your hand. 

And your breath, warm on my cheek. 
And I still keep list*nin' for the words 

You never more may speak. 

'T is but a step down yonder lane. 

And the Uttle church stands near — 
The church where we were wed, Mary— 

I see the spire from here ; 
But the grave-yard lies betweeu, Mary, 

And my step might break your rest ; 
For P ve laid you, darling ! down to sleep. 

With your baby on your breast. 
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Pm very lonely now, Mary, 

For the poor make no new friends ; 
But, oh ! they love the better still 

The few our Father sends ! 
And yon were all J had, Mary — 

My blessin' and my pride ; 
There's nothin* left to care for now* 

Since my poor Mary died ! 

Tours was the good brave heart, Mary, 

That still kept hoping on. 
When the trust in God had left my soul 

And my arms* young strength was gone 
There was comfort ever on your Up, 

And the kind look on your brow : 
I bless you Mary, for that same. 

Though you can't hear me now. 

I thank you for the patient smile. 

When your heart wat fit to break. 
When the hunger-pain was gnawin' there. 

And you hid it, for my sake ! 
I bless you for the pleasant word. 

When your heart was sad and sore ; 
Oh ! I 'm thankful you are gone, Mary, 

Where grief can't reach you more. 

Pm blddin' you a long farewell. 

My Mary — ^kind and true ! 
But Pll not forget you, darlin'. 

In the land Pm goin' to ; 
They say there's bread and work for all* 

And the sun shines always there : 
But Pll not forget old Ireland, 

Were it fifty times as fair ! 
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And <Kfteii in those grand old woods 

111 slt» and shut my eyes* 
And my beart will travel hafk again 

To the place where Mary lies; 
And ru think I see the little stile 

Where we sat side by side* 
Andthespringin'com, and the bright May mom. 

When first you weie my bride ! 
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ST. PAUL AND THECLA. 

The following fragment is unquestionably of T«iy 
great antiquity ; but it has been, without foundation* 
ascribed to St. Paul. The facts were never ques* 
tioned by the Mends or enemies of Christianity lor 
many centuries : though they w^re often celetxated, 
and ar^lrequently menti<Hied by writers of the first 
lank in the Christian church. 

The story of Thecla is confirmed by Gr^ozy Na- 
maavetQ* and Cteegory of Nyscsi Amlwose, diqrsos- 
totn% Isidonis* and others^ Cyprian of Antioch. who 
fiourisked m the third centuryt prays for the sufisring 
nmrtyrs thus : ** Stand by us, O Lord* as tibou didst 
by the Apostles in bonds, by IlMcla in the £x»^ by 
Paul in pevsecutioiis, by Peter in the waves. 

Tertnllian, one of the most ancient writers in the 
cfailTch* mfonas us^ De Ba^timM^ c. 17. that it was 
oempiled by a j^eeibyter of Asia ; a man extremely 
«ttluihfid to Si. Pmi1> who rashly ventured to pnUish 
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it, under the Apostle's name, toward the close of the 
fixst century : and that being charged with it by the 
Evangelist John, he confessed the fact, alleging that 
he had done it out of fervent love to the Apostle. 
Thia account is confirmed by Jerame, who quotes 
Tertullian. 

It is supposed to have happened about the year 
of our Lord 67, during the last time that St Paul 
visited Asia, and not long before he suffered mar- 
tyrdom: which according to Eusebius, was near 
the dose of Nero*s reign: Jerome fixes it the 
thirty-seventh year after the passion of our Lord. 

The Greek copy, which is taken from a manuscript 
in the Bodleian Library, and published by Grabe, is 
in many places defective, aud in others much cor- 
rupted. Its defects are partly suiiplied from an 
ancient Latin version in the Bodleian Library, and 
£rom the Greek Commentary of Basihus Seleuci- 
encis.] 

\ " When Paul was going up to Iconium, as he fled 
^m Antioch, he was accompanied by Hermogenes 
and Demas, men full of hypocrisy. But Paul intent 
only on the goodness of God suspected no evil of 
them, but loved them exceedingly, making the words 
of Christ and his gospel pleasant unto them, and dis- 
coursing to them of the knowledge of Christ as it 
was revealed to him. 

But a certain man named Onesiphoms hearing 
that Paul was coming to Iconium went forth to 
meet him, with his wife Lectm, and their children, 
Simmia and Zeno, that they might receive him into 
their house : for Titus had informed them of the 
person of Paul^ for as yet they had not known him 
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Itf the flesh. Walking therefore in the King's high- 
way which leads toward Lystra, they waited, ex* 
pecting to receive him. Not long after they saw 
Paul coming toward them, a man small of stature, 
bald, las legs distorted, his eye-brows knit together 
— ^liis nose aqueline — but mcmifestly full of the grace 
of God ; for his comitenance was sometimes like that 
of a man, and sometimes like that of an angel. And 
Paul seeipg Onesiphorus, was glad. 

And Onesiphorus said unto him. Hail thou servant 
of the Blessed, Paul replied, grace be with thee and 
with thy house. Demas and Hermogenes filled 
with envy and dissimulation cried out. And are we 
not the servants of the Blessed? Why hast thou 
not saluted us? To whom Onesiphorus answered, I 
do not see in you the fruits of righteousness : but if 
ye are indeed srichy come and abide also at my house. 
So Paul went with him, and there was great joy in 
the house of Onesiphorus ; and having fallen upon 
their knees and prayed, and broken bread, Paul 
preached to them the Word of God, concerning tem- 
perance, and the Resurrection, to this effect : 

" Blessed are the pure of heart, for they shall see 
God. Blessed are they that keep the flesh unspotted, 
for they shall become the temples of God. 

"Blessed are they that renounce this present 
world, for they shall please God. Blessed are they 
that have wives as though they had them not, for 
they shall become hke the angels of God. Blessed 
are they that tremble at the words of Gk>d, for they 
shall be comforted. 

" Blessed are they that receive the wisdom of Jesus 
Christ, for they shall be called the sons of God* 
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Blessed are they that keep the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, for they shsdl dwell in light Blessed are they 
that for the love of Christ h&ve forsaken the form of 
this Woild, for they shall judge angels, and shall sit 
at the right hand of Christ, and shall see the day of 
judgment without bitterness." 

Whilst Paul was discoursing thus in the house <rf 
Onesiphorus, Thecla, daughter of Theoclia, a virgin 
who was espoused to Thamyris, a prince of the city, 
Standing at the window of her house continued 
night and day to hear the word spoken by Paul con- 
cerning the love of God, and faith in Christ; nor 
would she be removed : but being filled with ex* 
ceeding joy became subject to the faith. And seeing 
tnany women and young persons entering in to hear 
Paul, she was exceedingly desirous of being counted 
worthy to stand in his presence, and to hear the 
word of Christ ; for as yet she had never seen the 
person of Paul; 

And as she continued thus to hear him, Theoclia, 
her mother, sent for Thamyris, and informed him, 
that Thecla had not risen from her place for three 
tinys, neither to eat, nor to drink ; but in fixed atten- 
ifm on the words of Paul, had wholly given herself 
to that stranger, teaching seducing and wicked 
opinions : adding, This is the man that hath stirred 
19 the whole city of Iconium; and hath perverted 
Thecla. But go thou and speak to her for she is 
espoused to thee. 

ThamyriiB fearing the distraction of her mind, 
spoke to her with tenderness : " Why, Thecla, dost 
^n sit dejected thus, with thine eyes fixed on the 
feHMiu^ ^ What new passion hath seized thee, and 
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ttumed thee to this strangei" ? Tarn to thy Thamyris 
and he ashamed." But she answering nothing, her 
mother and attendants wept bitterly. But Thecia 
continuing Unmoved, turned from them to the word 
spoken by Paul. 

Thamyris filled with despair, left the house, and 
going into the street watched those that went in and 
came out iirom Paul. And seeing two men sharply 
contending, he said, " Sirs, inform me who is this 
your companion^ that seduces the minds of meut 
foibidding them to marry ? J offer you great rewards 
if ye will declare, for I am chief in this city." Be* 
tnas and Hermogenes replied, "We do not well 
know who this man is ; but he deprives men of their 
wives, and virgins of their husbands, declariug that 
there will be no resurrection unless they continue 
pure, and free from the pollutions of the flesh." 

Then Thamyris invited them to come and zefinsh 
themselves at his house. And having honorably en- 
tertained and rewarded them, he said, ** Tell me, I 
pray you. Sirs, what is the doctrine of Paul, that I 
may know : for I am in great anguish for Thecla, on 
account of her love for this stranger .'" Demas and 
Hermogenes, with one voice, cried out, "Deliver 
him to the governor as one that persuadeth the 
people to receive the doctrines of the Christians; 
and let him be put to death by the decree of the 
Emperor ; and thou shalt have thy wife, and wb 
will instruct her that the resurrection which he 
teacheth hath already taken place, and that we then 
have truly risen, when we are come to the know- 
ledge of God." 
' Thamyris hearing these things -was filled with 
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rage; and rising early in the- morning, went witk 
officers and a guard, accompanied by a great multi- 
tude, to the house of Onesiphorus, and demanded 
Paul; saying, "Thou hast corrupted the city of 
Iconium and Thecia: come therefore to the gov- 
ernor.** And all the people cried out, " Away with 
this sorcerer, for he hath coirupted our women." 

And Thamyris standing before the judgment seat* 
cried with a loud voice to the governor, " We know 
not whence this man is — ^but he suffereth not our 
women to marry ; let him therefore declare before 
thee for what cause he teaches these things." And 
the governor rising, called to Paul and said, " Who 
art thou ? And what is thy doctrine ! Grievous 
things are laid to thy charge ?* 

And Paul lifting up his voice, said, " If I am ques- 
tioned with respect to my doctrine, Governor, 
God, that seeketh nothing but the salvation of men 
>*-the Almighty, hath sent me to turn them from cor- 
ruption and uncleanness, from sinful pleasures, and 
from death eternal. And for this cause, God hath 
sent his Son Jesus Christ, and I teach that men should 
place all their confidence in him. He alone hath 
had compassion on the offendiDg world, that they 
might not fall into condemnation, but might have 
ffuth, and the fear of God, and sobriety of life, and 
the love of the truth. If, therefore, I teach these 
things only that have been revealed to me of God, 
in what do I offend ?** The governor, hearing these 
things, commanded Paul to be bound, and to be cast 
into prison, till he should have opportunity of hear- 
ing him more fully. 

But Thecia, finding that Paul was cast into prison^ 
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arose by night* and pulling off her ear-rings gave 
them to the porter, and delivering her silver mirror 
looking-glass to the keeper of the prison, she was 
admitted to see Paul ; and placing herself at his 
feet, she heard the wonderful things of Crod. And 
perceiving that Paul regarded not what he suffered, 
but that he had confidence in the help of God, she 
was exceedingly confirmed in the faith. 

When the morning arose great inquiry was made 
after Thecla by her household, and by Thamyris ; 
for they feared that evil had befallen her. And ex- 
amining the porter, they found that she was gone to 
the prison. And stirring up the people, they de- 
parted thence, and made it known to the governor ; 
who commanded that Paul should be again brought 
to the judgment-seat. But Thecla still continued in 
the prison, and prostrated herself on the place where 
Paul had sat and instructed her. At length the 
governor commanded that she should also be called 
to the j udgment-seat. Thecla hearing this, went forth 
with great joy. But the people cried out more 
vehemently against Paul, " He is a sorcerer, let him 
be put to death ;" notwithstanding this the governor 
willingly heard Paul. 

And having taken counsel he commanded Thecla 
to be brought near, and said unto her, " Wherefore 
art thou not according to the laws of Iconium, given 
in marriage to Thamyris." But Thecla, fastening 
her eyes steadfastly on Paul, answered nothing. 
Then her mother vehemently cried out, she should 
be burnt, that others might fear. 

And the governor being exceedingly moved, com- 
manded Paul to be scourged, and to be cast out of 
the city ; but he condemned Thecla to be burnt. 
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At the time appointed, the governor went forth 
with the whole multitude to the theatre, to attend at 
this cruel spectacle. Then as a lamb in the desert 
looks round for hef shepherd, so did ThetJla iot 
Paul. And after she had looked upon the multitude, 
she saw the Lord Jesus standing near, in the like- 
ness of Paul : and she said within herself, *' Paul is 
come to see me, as though I shduld not suffer 
patiently.** And fastening her eyes upon him she 
saw him ascending up into heaven : then she under- 
stood what she had seen was the Lord; After hef 
robes were taken off, she was bi*dught forth : and 
the governor was struck with the force of her beauty 
and the patience and strength of her mind. The 
wood being placed in order, the people compelled 
her to ascend the pile. And she, stretching forth 
her hands in earnest prayer, ascended. And the 
people having put fire to it, the flames spread on 
every side, but it had not power to hurt her ; fof 
God had compassion Upon her. And suddenly there 
was a great noise in the heavens, and a dark cloud 
overspread the amphitheatre, and the rain and hail 
pouj^ed down with great violence. So the fire was 
extinguished and Thecla was delivered. 

Paul had fled, in the nieantime, with Onesiphorus 
and his family to a tomb which lay in the way be- 
tween Iconium and Daphne, and they continued 
fiasting many days. Then sending forth one of the 
children to buy bread, he found Thecla in the way 
seeking for Paul. 

When Thecla was come to the tomb she found 
Paul praying, and cried out "0 Almighty Lord, 
Creator of heaven and earth, Father of thy holy and 
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Wdli-beloved Son Jesus Christ, I bless thee that thou 
hast delivered me from the fire, and given me agdijl 
to see thy servant Paul." And Paul answered, " O 
C^od that searchest the hearty Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ} I thank thee that thou hast heatd me/* 

And breaking bread they refreshed themselves in 
all the holy works of Christ. And Thecla said unto 
feul, t will follow thee Whithersoever thou goest. 
But he replied, the days are evil — and thou art 
beautiful, woman— but patiently Wait» and thoU 
ihalt receive the gift of Christ. 

Having sent OnesiphoMs and his family to their 
own house, he took Thecla, and departed towards 
Antioch. There Alexander, a man of great poweif 
in the city, saw and would have offered violence 
to her. But she cried out) dishonor not the handmaid 
of the Lord, and having repulsed him put hii& td 
great shame. Being filled with indignation, he 
brought her before the governor, who being bribed, 
condemned her to be cast to the wild beasts» 

Thecla earnestly entreated the governor that het 
Innocence might be preserved in safety, till she was 
brought forth to execution. When the governor had 
demanded with whom she might be entrasted» 
Tryphsena, a woman of great wealth in the city» 
whose only daughter had lately died, made request 
to have the charge of her. 

On the day when she was brought forth to the 
amphitheatre, they cast her to a very severe lioness. 
But when Thecla walked up to the Uoness, the 
savage beast received her with a kind of reverence, 
and offered no violence to her, but came and gently 
licked her feet. 
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The people seeing this, vehemently cried out, 
appealing to God, and condemning the unrighteous 
sentence. And Tryphssna again took the charge of 
her till the morrow. 

When the morning arose, Alexander camee to the 
house of TryphfiBna to demand Thecla. Tryphaeaa 
taking her hy the hand led her forth saying, I con- 
ducted Falconella to the tomb ; and now I lead 
Thecla to the wild beasts. Thecla hearing this, 
wept and prayed, " Lord (Sod in whom I have 
trusted, reward TryphsBua for her compassion to- 
ward me thy servant !" 

On her entering there was a tumultuous noise in 
the theatre, the roaring of wild beasts, the clamors 
of the people, aud the lamentations of the women 
condemning the unrigliteous sentence. 

Thecla being taken from Tryphsena was again 
cast into the theatre. And another fierce lioness 
running towards her instantly cast herself at her 
feet. Then a bear roused by the cries of the people, 
ran toward her. But the lioness rising, fell upon 
her, and tore her in pieces. At length a very savage 
lion came forth that had been accustomed to devour 
men. The lioness ran towards him. They fought 
for some time, till they fell dead together. 

Tryphsna, who was placed in the highest part of 
the theatre, seeing this, sunk down, and was taken 
up for dead. The whole city was filled with terror : 
for Tryphsena belonged to the emperor's family. 
And Alexander himself besought the governor say- 
ing, have compassion on the city, and send this 
pestilent woman hence, lest the whole city be de- 
stroyed. 
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The governor calling to Thecia from the midst of 
the wild beasts said to her, ** Woman, declare who 
art thou — and by what power thou hast been pre- 
served.'* Thecia replied/ ** I am a servant of the 
living God, and have beUeved on his Son Jesus Christ* 
in whom he is well pleased, therefore have I been 
delivered. He alone is the way to eternal salvation^ 
He is a refuge from the storm, a rest to the afflicted* 
a defence to those that are in despair, and who- 
soever believeth not on him shall not see life." 

The governor hearing this, commanded her to be 
clothed. Thecia answered, " My Grod, that hath 
clothed me, defenceless amidst the wild beasts, 
clothe thee with salvation in the day of judgment !" 
Then the governor proclaimed, " Thecia, servant of 
God, I command thee to .be discharged." And the 
women with one voice gave glory to Grod, crying 
out, " He is God alone whom Thecia worships. He 
alone is God, whoiiath preserved Thecia.'* 

The whole city was soon moved at their cries ; 
and the tidings being brought to Tryphsena, she re- 
vived, and arose, and went forth to meet Thecia* 
who embracing her, she said, " Now I believe that 
the dead are raised — now I believe that my child 
liveth. Come Thecia, my daughter, to my house, 
and all that I have shall be thine." On this Thecia 
returned with Tryphsena, and tarried with her certain 
days, and taught her the word of the Lord, and many 
women were subject to the faith, and Tryphaena and 
all her household believing, tliere was a great joy in 
the house of TryphsBua. 

But Thecia had an earnest desire to see Paul, to 
be further instructed by him. And sending to every 
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quarter, she sought after him. When it was told 
her that he was at Myra in Lycia, she went forward 
to seek him. And when she found Paul preaching 
the word of God, she placed herself among the 
hearers. Paul marveled greatly at seeing her. And 
taking her to the house of Hermes, she related to 
him all that had befallen her at Antioch. All that 
heard these things were established in the faith, aad 
offered up prayer for Tryphsena. And Thecla arising, 
Said unto Paul, I go to Iconium. And Paul said unto 
her, Go, and teach the word of €rod. And Tryphaena 
when she heard that Thecla was going to Iconium, 
sent her much gold and raiment for the relief of the 
poor saints. 

And Thecla departed thence to Iconium, and 
entering into the house of Onesiphorus fell on her 
hjce, where she had first heard Paul, praying vwith 
many tears, and giving thanks to God, and saying» 
**Lord God of this house, where thy light first 
shined upon me,» Jesus, thou Son of the living God, 
who wast my helper before the governor, my de- 
liverer in the fire, my protector from the wild beasts j 
thou alone art God, for ever and ever. Amen.** 
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THE THREE LITTLE GRAVES. 

BT 8EBA SMITH. 

[The Ibllowing lines, were written more than twenty yetM 
ago, and were suggested by real incidents that occurred 
at the time and all, substantially as related. Hie ^* thr«e 
little graves" were in the beautiful burying ground on 
Mount Joy, in Portland, Maine * and we may add now, 
that the mother-mourner, who ** came to weep," sleeps 
by the side of her children. The lines were published 
anonymously at the time in a Portland paper, and have 
appeared in various collections of poetry, periodicals^ and 
school books. They have been widely circulated in 
penny books for ehildren, always anon3rmou8, and the 
writer has been delighted on more occasions than one, 
and in more cities than one, by hearing little childien» 
who were utter strangers to him, repeating them in thit 
streets and in by-ways.} 

*TwAs autumn, and the leaves were dry, 

And rustled on the ground, 
And chilly winds went whistling by 

With low and pensive sound ; 

As through the grave-yard's lone retreat^ 

By meditation l^d, 
I walked with slo^v ^d cautious feet 

Above the sleeping dead. 

Three little graves, ranged side by side* 

My close attention drew ; 
Oer two the tall grass, bending, siglied* 

And one seem'd fresh and new. 
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As liDgering there I mused awhile, 
On death's long dreamless sleep, 

And morning life's deceitful smile, 
A mourner came to weep. 

Her form was boWd, but not with yetu»» 
Her words were faint and few ; 

And on those little graves, her tears 
Distill'd like evening dew. 

A prattling boy, some four years old. 
Her trembling hand embraced ; 

And from my heart, the tale he told 
Will never be effaced. 

** Mamma, now you must love me more ; 

For little sister's dead ; 
And f other sister died before. 

And brother too, you said. 

Mamma, what made sweet sister die / 
She lov'd me when we played ; 

You told me if I would not cry. 
You'd show me where she's laid." 
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TiB here, my child, that sister lies, 
Deep buried in the ground ; 
No light comes to her little eyes, 
As she can hear no sound." 
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Mamma, why cant we take her up. 
And put her in my bed ? 
rU feed her from my little cup, 
And then she wont be dead. - 
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For sister *11 be afraid to lie 

In this dark grave to-night ; 
And she'll be very cold and cry. 

Because there is no light." 
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No, sister is not cold, my child ; 
For Grod who saw her die, 
As he look'd down from heaven and smil'd, 
Call'd her above the sky. 

And then her spirit quickly fled 
To God, by whom *twas given : 

Her body in the ground is dead ; 
But sister lives in heaven." 

'* Mamma, won't she be hungry there. 

And want some bread to eat ? 
And who will give her clothes to wear. 

And keep them clean and neat ? 

Papa must go and carry some ; 

I'll send her all I've got ; 
And he must bring sweet sister home ; 

Mamma, now most he not .'" 

'* No, my dear child, that cannot be ; 

But if you're good and true. 
You'll one day go to her ; but she 

Can never come to you. 

•< * Let little children came to me,* 

Once the good Saviour said ; 
And in his arms she'll always be. 

And God will give her bread.^ 



THE FRESHET. 

BY HBHRT F. HUIRIHOTON. < 

It may not be known to the majority of my rea- 
ders, that the scenery of the Connecticut river especi- 
ally after passing the northern limit of Massachu- 
setts, presents many singular appearances. Ranges 
of broken and towering hills hem in the fertile and 
verdant valleys, every here and there converging, as 
though once united— presenting, where the angry 
current hurries its waters over the jagged rocks that 
madden its onward course into foaming mpids, rude 
and frowning precipices ; as though those hills had 
long ago been rent asunder by some terrible convul- 
sion, and the wide and deep lakes that their various 
points of union had created, had discharged them- 
selves in cataracts of waters, leaving only the in- 
tractable stream that now tumbles onward to the 
ocean ; occasionally ^mulotis of its pristine glory, 
when the torrents of heaven hare swelled its cur- 
rent, and bursting the fetteia that winter has \io\md 
about it, it revenges itself in it* fiery liberty, by 
adopting those fetters as the very instrummits of its 
revenge; flooding the vallies» far and near, and 
piling up the huge blocks of crystal against mill and 
stately bridge, roaring in angry triumph at its work, 
and heaping block upon block, until, with a sound 
as of thunder, the object of its rage is lifted from its 



very foundations, and splintering and crashing, 10 
borne away to aid its destroyer in its further devas* 
tation. 

Hiese evidences that the more northerly portions 
of the river were originally a chain of lakes, is cor- 
roborated by the fact that, at a certain height around 
the bases of the hills, tables of land extend into the 
valleys, uniform in height, evenness of surface, and 
perpendicularity of elevation ; indicating the water 
mark, being themselves depositions of alluvion from 
above. Sometimes the tables rise from the very 
6entre of the valleys, strangely regular in the con« 
cavity of their sides, having corners standing forth 
like huge bastions. Those who have neglected to 
observe the imiformity of the height of these eleva* 
tions with the tables at the bases of the hills, have 
supposed them to be Indian mounds, instead of 
islands, once rising in beauty from the midst of 
lakes. 

These tables sometimes extend for some distance 
up the banks of lesser streams that empty into the 
Connecticut ; and serve to add a new charm to their 
already glorious scenery. Connected with a stream 
of this description, are some thrilling incidents, 
which I am «bout to relate. The events of the 
freshet, the preservation of the individuals, and the 
heroic bravery of their preserver, will have deeper 
interest in the eyes of my readers, from the fact that 
they are strictly true. 

Peter Kennedy was an honest man^a hard work- 
ing farmer— in the town of P , in Vermont, which 

lies on the banks of the Connecticut. He was not a 
beforehand man ; for though he labored assiduously. 
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he could never look forward with complacency to 
a ** rainy day»" in the consolation that he possessed 
the wherewithal to procure the necessaries of life, 
should misfortune assail him. There are many of 
Peter's stamp ; who, though diligent and economi- 
cal, seem to be ever struggling against time and tide. 
How it is — ^whether in their cases, fortune never toill 
show her face, or the unfortunates do not coax her 
properly— 4o not get a fair hold of the handle of 
success, we divine not, but we pass our word for it, 
that they are, and by this token are much to be 
pitied. Peter, having nothing of his own, rented 
for several years, a thrifty farm at the halves, as it is 
called in Yankee land — ^receiving half the produce 
for his superintendence. He married — ^he reared a 
family — ^he'grew somewhat old— and still he was a 
fanner only *' at the halves," still had laid up nothing 
of his own. Bye and bye he died ; and was lost to 
further labor in the grave. What was his family to 
do ? 

That family — ^there was Mrs. Kennedy, a good 
woman — a very good woman ; but firm and wilful 
and superstitious — ^mayhap, now we reason upon 
it, herself the drawback to her husband's success. 
Then there was Mary Kennedy, his daughter — a true- 
bom Yankee girl ; with all her father's energy and 
perseverance — and just enough of her mother's firm- 
ness to give solidity to her character — and more 
mind than both together. She was not beautiful — 
but she was good and well-shaped, and graceful — 
with expressive features and a firm sparkling eye. 
These two were all ; and what were they to do ? 

The funeral was over. Friends and neighbors 
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had rendered every assistance through that period 
of the heart's desolation—the interval between the 
death and buried of a dear relative, and the widow 
and orphan were left in their lonely home to look 
with a shudder to the future. But Mary was not |i 
being to darken yet more the dreary prospect by 
useless repinings and despair. She nerved herself 
to meet the exigencies of their situation. She con- 
sulted with her minister — her friends — and of them 
so sweet a girl could have no lack — and they came 
forward one and all to her relief. The farmers of 
New England are a toiling race — ^they slowly amass 
a competency by severe labor and rigid economy ; 
and the value of wealth thus painfully acquired is 
necessarily enhanced to their minds. They look 
with wariness and hesitation upon applications to 
their charity, whose worthiness is not clearly mani- 
fest ; but let a neighbor be unfortunate — ^his dwell- 
ing burned, it may be, by fire — or his means v^rested 
from him by no negligence or fault of his own — and 
the Yankee fanner is ready then, with open hand» 
according to his ability. So was it now. On a 
Saturday evening there was an assemblage at the 
minister's to devise ways and means. They came 
from two or three miles about; of all ages and 
degrees. The physician of the village, and the mer- 
chant and the squire, were among them — ^I tell of it, 
to show in what strong estimation Mary was held 
— and more than all, there were present two young 
men who had been for some time suitors for Mary's 
hfmd. One, Samuel Brady by name, was a substan- 
tial fanner, some thirty-five years of age — well to do 
in the world — ^shrewd and forethoughtful ; yet sel- 
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fisb to a degree. Did he love Mary — was his heart 
bound to hers by an irresistible sympathy, all pervad- 
ing, all engrossing, that true love which purifies 
the heart, and illumines life and the things of hSe 
with a steady glow— lighting up its dark passages, 
and investing its pleasant walks with intenser bright- 
ness ? I doubt it— and the neighbors doubted it all 
along— notwithstanding that Mrs. Kennedy favored 
his suit, and almost quarreled with the gentle Mary 
that she would not listen to him ; preferring, as she 
did, young Charles Hall, the carpenter, a whole- 
souled, earnest-hearted fellow — ^industrious, though 
poor at present — and possessing an energy to over- 
come all diflSculties, and better still, loving Mary 
with a love that made him feel like a giant in 
strength of determination. He was the first to make 
a proposition aud give their charity form and shape. 
" Come," said he, « Squire Haskins, there'll be one 
third of the lumber left after your barn is finished ; 
and if Dr. Jones will add a little to it of what he's 
got down at the mill, there would be full enough to 
raise a snug little house. Til build it free gratis, ofi 
and on, with some help from the neighbors about, 
and they'll have a roof over their heads at any rate. 
Who gives the land ?" 

There was a proposition ! Who would refuse his 
mite ? The minister with his eyes swimming, went 
up and taking Charles by the hand, gave it a pres- 
sure that told his Christian thankfulness ; for it was 
not so much the offer, as the readiness and prompt- 
ness with which it was made, which achieved the 
end. It kindled every heart in sympathy. « You're 
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welcome to all that's over after the barn's complet- 
ed," said Squire Haskins with a smile. 

** And about that lumber down to the mill," added 
Dr. Jones, " Pm only sorry I haint any team to haul 
it where it will be wanted." 

« Never mind about that/' said Mr. Bliss, ''my 
people '11 be on hand with the cattle for that 'ere 
INTOceeduf, jest as soon as the word's giv out" 

** Come to my store for nails, "Mi, Hall," said the 
merchant. 

Old grey-haired farmer Ware had had his head on 
his cane ever since Charles first spoke ; and now at 
his first pause, he lifted it up, and half shutting one 
eye, and squinting with the other at a corner of the 
mantelpiece — don't laugh, for he was one of the 
best men that ever lived, rough as he was — and the 
more intently he squinted at an object before utter- 
ing his thoughts, the more valuable the thoughts • 
were sure to be — ^he lifted up his head, I say, with 
his richest squint, and said in his slow unvarnished 
manner. 

" My farm, you know, butts on Snake river ; and 
right on the side as you go down to the bridge, the 
land makes off jest as level as can be conceived on, 
for a considerable distance. I guess, the fact is, I 
know sartin, there's risin' an acre in all on't from the 
bridge down along. Now you're welcome to that 
'ere It'll be snug, and enough on't for a httle gar- 
ding, leavin' out what's took for the house to set 
on. If that dont suit ye, say where you'd rather 
have an acre or so — ^but I'm minded that's a slick 
place." 

It was just the place for Mary. This flat spot 
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was one of the tables of land I have described 
above ; and the scenery around was glorious — a 
continual feast for her ardent imagination. Let me 
describe it to you. The stream, not very large in 
its own dimensions, came foaming and dashing in 
tiny cataracts, through a deep ravine, to mingle its 
waters with the Connecticut. Across it, about a 
quarter of a mile from its mouth, a bridge had been 
thrown for the high road. Its timbers rested on 
everlasting foundations — the solid rocks on either 
shore, between which, thirty feet below the bridge, 
the river dashed along. At the same time, the 
bridge itself was low in the ravine ; for there was a 
steep descent on either side to reach its level. 
Above, a mill had been built, whose huge over-shot 
water wheel turning about down in the very depths 
of the ravine, dripping ever with spray, added to 
the romance of nature ; while the water played over 
its dam in a clear unbroken sheet, lulling the senses 
with its monotonous hum. Below, on one side, 
birches, hemlocks and stunted pines shrouded the 
steep bank from the top to the very edge of the 
stream; and on the other, just midway, was the 
table of land, proposed to be given by Farmer Ware. 
Don't you agree with me, reader, that it was just the 
spot for Mary ? 

Before many months, a pretty dwelling was erect- 
ed, and Mrs. Kennedy and Mary installed in posses- 
sion. It was two stories in height, because a better 
view could be obtained by a little more elevation ; 
and Charles was ever on the watch for the comfort 
of the being he loved. On the lower floor were two 
rooms, one for kitchen and parlor in common — ^fot 
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under Mary's housewifery, so far as neatness and 
arrangement were concerned, her kitchen always 
looked like a parlor — the other for a school-room — 
for she was to have twenty little scholars all the 
year round, at twelve and a half cents a week each 
— and that, mind you, in a country village, so far 
inland, was quite and income for her. Above, were 
two bed -rooms ; and Mary's, rest assured, was on 
the westerly side of the house, looking up the stream 
— and fitted up with every possible convenience. 

Mary understood and appreciated the delicate 
management Charles exhibited in this, indeed she 
knew that she owed to him — to his enterprize and 
energy, guided by his love, the most of her pre- 
sent comfort ; and she poured out upon him that 
intensity of affection which ever fills woman's heart 
to overflowing when she is truly loved. But she 
was not happy in her love. The house was finished 
— the school collected — and there in the midst of 
nature's glory, Mary had nothing to desire for mind 
or body — yet with all, she was not happy. The 
laugh of the children echoed merrily from the hills, 
and mingled with the sound of the waters, and to 
them, their idolized instructress wore always a 
cheering and alluring smile, but an aching void was 
beneath. The secret was here. Her mother, a 
woman of strong prejudices, had imbibed a dislike 
for Charles, which not all his goodness to l^er, in 
her lone widowhood, had overcome. Whenever 
he visited Mary, she testified by hints and inuendoes 
that he was disagreeable to her, and she seemed to 
delight in tormenting her daughter by the open ex- 
pression of her feelings, and by asserting her strong 
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diBapproval of the connection. This treatment was 
aggravated by her encouragement of Brady, who 
yet persevered in his suit, in the fstce of Mary's 
coldness. I have said that I doubted his love for 
her. Let me not be understood to mean that he 
was guided solely by selfish motives — ^far from it 
He loved, perhaps, as weU as he was capable of 
loving — ^butby his very nature his attachments were 
tinctured with alloy. He knew Mary to be one of 
a thousand in capacity — that she would make a 
capital dairy woman, and to help a husband to get 
rich. We will give him credit for some perceptiou 
of her charms — but he was incapable of fervent 
love. 

So waned the summer hours— and autumn's 
ruddy tinge pervaded nature. Winter came; and 
that, too, with its storms and bleakness passed 
away. Mary still taught her little school — still bore 
the complainings and reproaches of her mother with 
unrepining fortitude and submission. She was 
kind as ever to her parent ; but alas ! she was com- 
pelled to meet her lover in stolen interviews, and 
submit to receive in passive sufferance at least, the 
visits of her mother's favorite, whom she now look- 
ed on with growing dislike. One day, in early 
spring, Brady represented to her mother that a crisis 
must be obtained — ^that he must learn decisively h» 
standing with her, as his home demanded a mis- 
tress speedily. Mrs.. Kennedy told him that Mary 
should marry him ; and content to woo the daugh- 
ter through the mother, he left her, much pleased 
with the result of the interview. 

It was a fair deduction that he was unworthy of 
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Mftiy , that he had so little refinement of Iseliiig m 
ihxi» to disregard her own dismdination to him, 
and rely for success on the influence oi her parent 
I do not mean the refiiiement irafmrted by edfieatiod; 
— Imt that natural elevatioii of chamcter, that infO'' 
sion of the **fdeaHty^ of the Phrenologist, which; 
tifictures the most Uhcultivated with softness. Po<Mr 
Mary ! She was Ml--too foil of it for peace. It 
sfaed an influence over every connection of her lifBr 
It lent a charm to her love, and made it doubly dear 
'—'but at the same time it sanctified the command 
of a mother, and forbade infringement. But reso* 
hitely she reasoned with that mother, when the 
stem unqualified command had been given to wed 
Brady, or live an exile from her parenf s heart for 
ever, — and when reasoning proved abortive, she 
pleaded— eamesdy — ^tearfully— on her very kneefl^ 
to be spared — ^but her mother was inflexible. 

A curse had been threateised for disobedience ; 
could she disobey ? Within a fortnight, one little 
fortnight — she must surrender all her fond anticipa-* 
tions, or lose a parent's smile ! Dreadful altemap* 
five ! The mind not constituted like her own may 
sneer at her hesitation ; and see full justification and 
contentment in disobedience; but to her the name 
of parent was holy. 

Her sdiool had been dismissed eaiAy^for a stonn 
had been gathering fat some days, and already the 
dtops began to fi^. Kow, ae she sat by h^ eham«- 
ber window, pale as ashes^ tlM clouds wcie ponriag 
th^ treasures menily down. She resolved to conr 
Sttit tibe minister— her well-tried fdend ; and Clnatai 
*4ier own Chartes^^'-ai the thoaf^ of whom hnr 
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bosom heaved, and her tears mingled with the rain- 
drops, — and to make them the arbiters of her fate. 

It rained all night, hard and steadily. She had 
determined to trip up to the minister's before school 
hours in the moiling; but all the morning it was 
one continued pour — ^pour ; and she could not leave 
the house. She had no pupils that day on account 
of the storm, and her loneliness and agitation w^ere 
unrelieved by customary duty. She had promised 
to meet Charles in the evening beneath an aged oak, 
their sacred trysting-place, but it poured down so as 
to prevent her, and oh, how much more saddening 
was this ! All night — a sleepless night to her — ^it 
was plash — splash — splash — upon the saturated earth ; 
and tbe river's roar — ^for two days and nights of rain 
had swelled it to a mimic torrent — ^soimding like the 
knell of desolation. She awoke and looked abroad, 
when daylight dawned upon her sleepless eyes. 
All nature seemed resolved into wetness — and still, 
the third day, it was raining hard as ever. Again 
no pupils — ^again a dreary, dreary day — ^and no ces- 
sation to the storm. But toward night it cleared 
away — the sun broke forth — ^the atmosphere became 
sultry as in midsummer, and the drops glistened 
like pearls upon the trees. The birds that had begun 
to assemble from their more southerly sojourn dur- 
ing the cold weather, sung gaily on the branches, 
and all was life and light again. The change in 
nature's aspect infused a kindred influence into 
Mary's bosom, and she began to hope once more. 
But about midnight, after the strange sultriness had 
become oppressive distant thunder rolled sluggishly 
on the ear, giving warning of a second change^ 
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Soon a rising breeze -whispered thxough the trees— < 
increasing every moment, until it blew a shrill 
whistle, as it careered round the corner of the house, 
and dashed the branche.s against each other, until 
they creaked and grated in the harsh collision. It 
died away for a moment, and nature was hushed in 
unbroken and awful repose ; as though, for it was 
growing blacker and blacker with the dense clouds, 
she was drawing a long breath to prepare for a 
terrible conflict. Then the sharp lightning flash, 
followed, almost instantly, by a crash of thunder 
that made the very hills tremble to their foundations, 
started sleepers bewildered from their beds, with 
dazzled eyes — and anon all at once, torrents poured 
down from the black sky, overpowering, in the 
sound of their contact with the earth, the very roar 
of the stream. There was. but that one peal of 
thunder — but until nearly sunrise there was no pause 
in the rainfall. The sun however rose in majesty 
in an almost clear sky, and men felt that his beams 
would gladden them tlnough the day. 

There had been three days and two nights of 
storm — and fmally this last hedf-night's torrent ; and 
it was a strange forgetfulness in some of Mary's 
patrons to send their children to school that day for 
a thought would suffice to convince, that when 
time had elapsed after all this flooding, for the sur- 
charge rills and rivulets to pour their contents into 
the larger streams, fearful freshets were to be feared. 
It was strange, too, that Charles did not dream that 
the^ride of his heart might be in danger. Apathy 
seemed to have fallen Uke a mantle upon all, and 
there were four or five little girls went skipping 
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down the hill to the bricfgef, a few minutes before the 
assemblage in the school-room, to drop sticks into 
the water, as they had been accustomed, and scream 
tnth delight a^ they were borne along, dashing 
against the stones in their course. But now, when 
they reach the bridge, a thrill of awe stole through 
tilieir hearts, and they stood ihotionless, and almost 
breathless, with the sticks in their hands that they 
had gathered higher up the bank, as they gazed on 
the unusual aspect of the stream. It poured over 
the dam in a fierce and mnddy cataract, hissing and 
l>oiling, and being compressed into a narrower com- 
pass, by the jutting rocks on which the bridge rested, 
it foamed between them, imparting in its gigantio 
impetus, a tremble to both the bridge and its found- 
ations. Now and then huge logs came dancing 
madly over the dam ; and striking upon one end on 
the ledge beneath, leaped np into the air, and plung- 
eid in again. One of more elastic fibre than the 
rest, struck the bridge in its fall, while the girls were 
up on it, and shattered the railing; and then their 
mingled fear and awe found utterance in screams* 
and they ran to the house afraid to linger longer. 
W^ury, herself unconcerned, took her station by the 
window in the school room, and eould not keep her 
eyes from the river, so terribly majestic was its flow. 
Innally she became interested in her duties and haJH 
an hour passed — and when again she looked out 
npon the water, it was verily within a few feet d 
the floor of the bridge — and its whole, foaming suf- 
flace covered with logs and timber brought £rom 
above. The mill appeared h^f immersed in a boil- 
ing gulf, and then— in a moiAent^-while she was 
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looking upon it, and teiror was paralyzing her heart, 
it tottered and wavered — and tearing away some of 
the main supports of the dam as it was upheaved 
irom its foundations^ dam, mill, and all, were dashed 
against the bridge. Wedged in between the eternal 
rocks that formed its abutments, it partially closed 
the natural channel, and the fast increasing waters 
swelled upwards — ay, poured over the bridge — and 
swelled and swelled — all in a very minute — until, 
forcing a way round, on the side of Mary's hous^ — 
which you know was on the tabl&of land, but a few 
feet above the level of the bridge — it came roaring 
on, and dividing a short distance above the house, 
a part tumbled into the ravine, while a part poured 
down the slight concavity between the house and 
the hill side — ^the space being about fifteen feet 
wide. All this, as I say, was the work of a minute 
— ^and when Mary found voice to scream " Mother ! 
Mother !** these lone females and children were 
isolated there in the foaming waters, with none to 
counsel or to save ! 

They rushed to the door— but to have attempted 
to force that furious current had been madness ! It 
seemed death to remain too— for soon the stream 
was at the very door-sill— and when* Mary took in 
her arms the last of the paralyzed children to con- 
vey it up-stairs, every foot-fall splashed in the water 
that now covered the floor ! They screamed for 
help from tfie upper windows ; — ^how the thunder 
of the torrent mocked and drowned their feeble 
voices ! Then the hope of life being passed away, 
they kneeled and prayed to Almighty God to have 

mercy upon their souls I 

9 
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By this time the stream had so risen as to half fill 
the lower story of the house, and conceal the bridge 
entirely, which, protected from the logs by the block- 
ade on its upper side, still maintained its position. 
But this made the situation of the females and chil- 
dren the more dangerous; for timber, logs and 
wrecks of buildings sailed furiously by the house on 
either side, only prevented from beating it to de- 
struction with its precious contents, by a tree that 
breasted their onsets and partially diverted their 
course. But now and then it failed to check some 
tumbling fragment — which thundered against the 
dwelling — shivering the glass of the windows, and 
making every timber shake in the concussion — but 
making the poor hearts within to shake and shiver 
more ! 

By and bye, one tardy villager after another ap- 
peared on the bank above, and though not a word 
they spoke could be heard by Mary and her mother 
n the fierce roaring, their frantic gestures too truly 
bespoke their horror, and cast a deeper gloom upon 
the sufferers. Then Charles appeared. He darted 
down to the edge of the water — then up again- 
casting his eyes around in widness, unknowing 
what to do ! What a sight for his eyes to behold ! 
There knelt Mary by the window, pale as death, 
with clasped hands and dishevelled hair, looking 
upon him and he helpless as an infant, in the face 
of that mighty danger ! Yet he shouted to her to 
hope still, in a voice whose trembling testified to his 
own despair — ^and not a sound of which reached 
her ears. Once.pr twice, in his very madness he 
would have sprung into the torrent— but was held 
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forcibly back by the villagers. Brady came too — 
and his comparative calmness formed a strong con- 
trast to the wild anxiety which Charles exhibited. 
He at once declared that nothing could save them ; 
and shooks his head at every plan sugested by one 
and another. 

" It is vain — all vain," he cried again. " Xhey 
cannot be saved !" 

" Liar !" cried Charles, with quivering lip and start- 
ing tears, " she must — she shall be saved !" He 
rushed once more to the water's brink — once more 
would have plunged in, and was again drawn back. 
Then, wringing his hands in very agony, as a huge 
log struck the house and crashing through the side, 
inclined it fearfully, he burst into a frenzied laugh 
as he exclaimed, " I have it ! I have it ! follow me ! 
follow me !" 

The village was half a mile distant. To that he 
directed his rapid course, followed by his townsmen, 
the most regarding him now as a poor maniac — ^but 
some, among whom were the scarcely less mad- 
dened parents of the exposed children^ inspired 
with sudden hope. Charles paused, breathless, at 
the tall " Libeny pole" on the green. " Dig it down," 
he cried, " for heaven's sake, quick ! quick ! or they 

are lost r" 

What will not men's energies accomplish in an 
emergency like this ! They caught his fire of hope 
— they sprung to toil — the pole was rooted up in a 
few moments— horses was chained to it as speedily 
— ^and away they went with tlieir burden on the full 
gallop, — as though the very beasts knew that many 
precious lives were dependUig on their speed 
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Arrived at the bank, the pole was slid down, until 
Charles' accurate perception of the proper distance 
arrested it ; and then, lifting up its end, it was direct- 
ed to the house, and the females being motioned 
from the window, it was so truly aimed that it 
struck the sill ! Oh, Heaven — ^what a shout arose ! 
Thaf overtopped the torrent's roar, and filled the 
ears of the endangered ones with gladness. Quicker 
than thought Charles divested himself of a portion 
of his clothing, and hanging from the pole, ascended 
to the window by the aid of his hands and feet, 
above the boiling tumult below, fast as a practised 
sailor climbs the mast. 

" Come Mary," said he, ** not a moment is to be 
lost r 

'* The children first !" she resolutely said. 

He knew her moral resolution. He revered her 
self-sacrifice in that awful hour ; and yielded with- 
out a word of argument. Fastening a child to his 
back with shawls and handkerchiefs, he returned 
as he had come, and safely deposited his burden. 
Why need I multiply words ? Thus did he restore 
all those five children safely to the arms of their 
pkrents — when not the parents themselves or one 
other villager dared to brave death as he did, in his 
aid ! But Mary and her mother were in danger still 
— ^yes hideous danger — for the house was assailed 
now by stroke after stroke, and yielded more and 
more, and, it was plain, must soon be swept away. 
Charles was in the room again — 

*• Now Mary I now Mary !" 

•* My mother before me !" 

He almost shrieked as he obeyed her, for his 
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^treng^h, nerved as it was by the exciting crisis* was 
tlmost gone. But the face of the girl wore the cahn- 
aess and elevation of anangei: all the tumult of fear 
Had vanished — the sting of death had passed already 
away, and he knew as before, that she was not to 
Oe shaken. But befoHi'he left her, he strained her 
to his bosom, and kissed her lips, cheek, and fore- 
head, and looked upon her in agony, as he said 
'* farewell !" — ^for he felt, while the shattered house 
reeled at every frequent crash against it, that he 
should never more see her alive ! Then he lashed 
Mrs. Kennedy to his back, and, as he had done 
with the children, descended with her. But it was 
slowly — ^painfully — and when he reached the shore* 
he laid motionless for a moment, breathing hard in 
his exhaustion ; while the blood covered his lacerat- 
ed hands and feet. But Mary was not yet saved ! 
— ^his own Mary ! He sprang to the pole again — ^be 
entered the chamber — ^he appeared with her at the 
window ! The house tottered as though suspended 
on a point ! They shouted to encourage him ; and 
he started on this last descent! Once — twice — 
three times, he hung without motion in his absolute 
exhaustion ! Yet again he started ! He approaches 
the shore ! Their hands almost touch him ! They 
have indeed, grasped his feet ! — and now, while 
house, pole and all go thundering down the abyss, 
the lovers are drawn to the safe, dry bank ! 

No pen ere this has chronicled his godlike feat. 
Was it not worthy of Mary's hand, which Mrs. Ken- 
nedy now freely accorded to him ? You may well 
imagine how he strides forward to wealth and honor 
— a man like that — with such a wife to encourage 
him t 



A PSALM OF LIFE. 

BY H. W. L0N6FJSLL0W. 
I. 

When the hours of day are numbered 
And the Voices of the Night 

Wake the better soul that slumbered. 
To a holy, calm delight : 

II. 

Ere the evening lamps are lighted. 
And, like phantoms grim and tall. 

Shadows from the fitful fire-light 
Dance upon the parlor wall : 

III. 

Then the forms of the departed 

Enter at the open door ; 
The beloved ones, the true-hearted. 

Come to visit me once more. 

IV. 

He the young and strong who cherished 

Noble longings for the strife ; 
By the road-side fell and perished. 

Weary with the march of life ! 

v. 
They, the holy ones and weakly,' 

Who the cross of suflfering bore. 
Folded their pale hands so meekly. 

Spake with us on earth no more ! 
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VL 

And with them the Being beauteous, 

Who unto my youth was given. 
More than all things else to love me. 

And is now a saint in Heaven. 

VII. 

With a slow and noiseless footstep. 

Comes that messenger divine. 
Takes the vacant chair beside me. 

Lays her gentle hand in mine. 

vin. 

And she sits and gazes at me, 

With those deep and tender eyes. 
Like the stars so still and saint-like. 

Looking downward from the skies. 

IX. 

Uttered not, yet coniprehended. 

Is the spirit's voiceless prayer. 
Soft rebukes, in blessings ended. 

Breathing from her lips of air. 

X. 

Oh, though oft depressed and lonely. 

All my fears are laid aside. 
If I but remember only ^ 

Such as these have lived and died I 



THE POOR GIRL AND THE ANGELS. 

** Sleep, Mintly poor one t sleep, sl6ep on. 
And waking, find thy labors done.** 

Chablis Laks. 

We never remember seeing any notice of the dear 
old legend we «re about to relate, save in some 
brief and exquisite lines by Charles Lamb ; and yet, 
how simply and quaintly it confirms our childhood's 
faith, when Heaven seemed so much nearer to earth 
than it had ever been since ; and we verily believ- 
ed that angels watched over the good and pure of 
heart! 

Once upon a time, in a far off country-place, a 
girl, whose name we shall call AUce, lived with an 
aged and bed-rid mother, dependent upon her exer- 
tions for their sole support And although at all pe- 
riods they fared hardly enough, and sometimes even 
wanted for bread, Alice never suffered herself to be 
cast down, placing her whole trust in Him who 
" tempers the wiiit to the shorn lamb.** And when 
better days came agaiu» who so glad and thankful 
as that young girl ? 

It may be all very pretty and picturesque for poets 
and artists to picture to diemselves calm, peaceful 
scenes of rural loveliness; in the foreground of 
which they place some happy village maid, sitting 
in the cottage porch, at the sunset hour, and singing 
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merrily at her wheel ; even as bright-eyed and glad- 
hearted damsels of our own times take up theit 
sewing, only as a pleasant excuse to be silent 
and alone, that they may indulge in sweet and 
gentle musing. But let us not forget that which is 
as a pastime to the few, may be to the many a 
weary and never-euding toil, engrossing the day 
that seems so long, and yet is not half long enough 
for all they have to do ; breaking into the quiet 
hours set apart by nature for rest, and mingling even 
with their troubled dreams. Thus it was often- 
times with our heroine and yet she sang, too, but 
generally hymns, for such sprang most readily to her 
lips, and seemed most in harmony with her lonely 
and toilsome life — while her aged mother would 
lie for hours, listening to what seemed to her a gush 
of sweet and prayerful music, and not questioning 
but the songs of the good on earth might be heard 
and echoed by the angels in Heaven ! Poor child ! 
it was sad to see thee toil so hard — ^but beautiful to 
mark thy filial devotion and untiring love — thy 
thankfulness to have the work to do,ptherwise both 
must have starved long since ! Thy trust in Provi- 
dence, that for her sake it would give thee strength 
for thy laborious tasks — ^the hope that would not 
die, of better times — the faith that grew all the 
brighter and purer through trials — ^the store of sweet 
and pious thoughts that brought thee such pleasant 
oomfort, and gave wings to many a weary hour of 

earthly toil 
For years Alice had contrived to l^y by enough to 

pay the rent of their little cottage, ready against the 

period when it should become due ; but now, either 
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from the widow's long iUnesB, or the hardness of the 
times, which ever presses in seasons of national or 
commercial difficulty most heavily upon those least 
able to struggle against its additional weight, the 
day came round and found her unprepared. It so 
happened that the old landlord was dead, and his 
successor one of those stern men, who without 
being actually hard-hearted, have a peculiar creed 
of their own with regard to the poor, which they are 
never weary of repeating ; holding poverty to be 
but as another name for idleness, or even crime ! a 
baneful error which has done much to plunge its 
unhappy victims into their present fallen condition ; 
and yet even he was touched by her tears, and meek 
deprecating words, and consented to give her one 
week's grace, in which she reckoned to have finish- 
ed and got paid for the work she then had in the 
house. And although the girl knew, that in order 
to effect this, she must work day and night, she 
dared not ask a longer delay, and was even 
grateful to him for granting her request. 

" It will be a lesson to her not to be behind-hand 
in future," thought her stem landlord, when he 
found himself alone; "no doubt the girl has been 
idling of late, or, spending her money on that pale- 
colored hood, she wore, (although, sooth to say, 
nothing could have been more becoming to her del- 
icate complexion), instead of having it ready as 
usual." And yet, sleeping, or waking, her grateful 
thanks haunted him strangely, almost winning him 
to gentler thoughts — ^we say almost, for deep-rooted 
prejudices such as his, were hard — ^very hard — ^very 
hard to overcome. 



^ 
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Alice returned home with a light heart 
Well ?*' said the widow, anxiously. 
AU right, dear mother ; with God's blessing we 
will keep the dear old cottage in which you tell me 
you were bom." 

" And hope to die — " 

" Not yet — ^not yet, dear mother !** exclaimed the 
girl, passionately. " What would become of your 
poor Ahce, if she were to lose you ?* 

*' And yet I am but a burden on your young 
life-" 

" No, no — ^a blessing rather !" 

Alice was right; labor and toil only ask an object 
— something to love and care, and work for, to 
make it endurable, and even sweet ! And then kiss- 
ing her mother, but not saying a word of all she had 
to do, the girl took off the well preserved hood and 
cloak which had given rise to such unjust animad- 
versions, and putting them carefully aside, sat down 
in a-hopeful spirit to her wheel. The dark cloud 
which had bung over her in the morning, seemed 
already breaking, she could even fancy the blue sky 
again in the distance. 

All that day she only moved from her work to 
prepare their simple meals, or wait upon the help- 
less but unselfish invalid, who, but for the eyes of 
watchful love ever bent upon her, would have 
striven painfully to perform many a little duty for 
herself, rather than tax those willing hands, always 
so ready to labor in her behalf. And when night 
came, fearing to cause that dear mother needless 
anxiety, Alice lay down quietly by her side, watch- 
ing until she had Men asleep ; and then rising 
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noiselessly, retnmed to her endless tasks. And yet. 
somehow, the harder i^e worked, the moi^ it seefm- 
6& to grow benclMh her weAry ffstgem;' the real 
troth of thd matter was, sh^ had over-rated her awn 
powers, and was miaware of the much loi^t 
time it would take for the completion of the labor 
iiian she had allowed hefs^. Bnt it was too late 
to think of all this now ; the trial must be made, and 
Heaven, she doubted not, would give her strength 
to go through with it Oh ! happy — ^thrice happy ! 
are they who have deserved to possess this pise 
and child-like faith, shedding its gentle light on the 
darkest senses of life. 

Morning broke at length over the distant hills 'r 
and Alice, flinging open the casement, felt refreshed 
by the cool breeze, and gladdened by the hsmming 
of the birds already up and at their orisons ; or ex« 
changed a kind good morrow with the peasants 
going forth to their eaiiy labor. No wonder that 
those rough, untutored men, gazing upWard on her 
paJe cahn face, and listening to her gentle tone, feh 
a sort of superstitions reverence in their hearts, as 
though there was a blessing in that kindly greeting 
which boded of good. 

The widow noticed with that quick-sightedness 
of affection, which even the blind seem gifted with, in 
the piesenoe of those they, love^ that her child look- 
ed, if possible, a thought paler than usual ; and for all 
the bright Mails that met hers every time, Alice, 
foeling ooncious of her gaze, looked up from her 
work, marked how weaiily the heavy eyelids ^oop« 
ed over the aching eyes« and yet she never dreamed 
el thedoeeptioii wl^ had beenpiaetised ialove^ 
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io soothe and allay her foad anxiety ; and the giii 
was well content that it should be so. 

It so happened, that about noon, as she sat spin- 
ning in the cottage porch, the new landlord passed 
thai; way on horseback, and was struck with her 
sad and wearied looks — for of late she had indeed 
toiled beyond her str^igth, and this additional 
fatigue was almost too much for her. But still that 
stem man said with himself, *' It is ever thus with 
the poor, they work hard when actually obliged to 
do so, and it is a just punishment for theii improvi- 
dence and idleness at other times. And yet,*' he 
added a moment after, as he turned his horse's 
head, half-lingeringly, '* she is very young, too." 

Alice looked up at the sound of retreating foot- 
steps, but too late for her to catch that half-relenting 
.ghmce, or it might have encouraged her to ask an 
extension of the time allotted her — ^aye, even if it 
were but one single day — ^but he had passed on ere 
the timid girl could bani^ from her mind the fear- 
ful jemembrance of his former harshness. 

Another weary day and sleepless night glided on 
thus, and the third evening found her still at her 
spinning, with the same smile on her lips, and hope 
and trust in her breast. 

«« Is there nothing that I can do to help you my 
Alice ?* asked her mother, who grieved to see her 
obliged to toil so hard. 

« Nothing — ^unless indeed* you will tell me some 
tale of old times, as you used to years ago, when I 
was a child." 

" Why, you are but a diild now," said the widow 
withajnouriifttl smile : and then inwardly compar- 
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ing her lot with that of other girls of the same age, 
^e relapsed into a train of sad and silent musings, 
and Alice knew that they were sad, by the quiver- 
ing lip and contracted brow. 

** Come, mother dear !** said she, " I am waiting 
to hear your story." 

And titien the widow began to relate some simple 
reminiscences of by-gone times, possessing a strange 
interest for that lonely girl, who knew so little of 
life, save in these homely and transient reveaUngs ; 
falling asleep in the midst through weariness, for 
she ever grew weak and exhausted as night came 
on; but presently awoke again half-bewildered. 
Where was I, Alice ? " asked the invalid gently. 
Asleep, dear mother ! I was in hopes," replied 
her companion, with a smile. 

" Oh ! forgive me, I could not help it. But you 
will not sit up very long ? " 
No, no ! good night." 

Good night, and God bless you my child !" said 
the widow ; and a few minutes afterwards, Alice 
was again the only wakeful thing in that little cot- 
tage, if indeed she could be called so with half- 
closed eyes, and wandering thoughts, although it is 
true the busy fingers toiled on mechanically at their 
task. The very clock ticked with a dull drowsy 
sound, and the perpetual whizzing of her wheel 
seemed like a lullaby 

Presently the girl began to sing in a low voice, in 
order to keep herself awake, hymns as usual— low, 
plaintive, and soothing; while the widow heard 
them in ber sleep, and dreamed of Heaven. But all 
would not do, and she arose at length and walked 
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noiselessly up and down the room, trying to shake 
off the drowsy feeling that oppressed and weighed 
down upon her so heavily. And then opening the 
casement, she sat by it to catch the cool breath of 
night upon her fevered brow, and watch the myriad 
stars looking down in their calm and silent beauty 
upon earth. How naturally prayer comes at such 
times as these. Alice clasped her faded hands in- 
voluntary, and although no words were uttered, Acr 
heart prayed/ We have called her in our love, pure 
and innocent ; but she of her holier wisdom knew 
that she was but a weak and erring creatuie after 
all, and took courage only from remembering that 
there is One who careth even for the very flowers 
of the field, and how much more for the children of 
earth. But gradually as she sat thus in the pale star- 
light, the white lids drooped over the heavy eyes — 
her hands unclasped and sunk slowly and listlessly 
down; the weary and toilwom frame had found 
rest at last ! 

And then the room seemed filled on a sudden with 
a strange brightness, and where poor Alice had sat 
first while at her wheel, is an angel with shining 
hair, and white and radiant as a sunbeam ; while 
another bends gently over the slumberer, and look- 
ing first at her, and then on her companion, smiles 
pityingly ; and the girl smiles too in her sleep ; and, 
as if still haunted by her favorite hymn tunes, sings 
again very faintly and sweetly, until the sounds die 
lingeringly away at length upon the still night air. 
Fast and noiselessly ply these holy ones at their 
love task, while the whizzing of the busy wheel, 
accompanied by a gentle rushing sound, as of wings, 
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alone diatni4>ed the profound silence of that little 
chamber. And now morning broke again over the 
earth, and their misaioa performed, ihey tmve sped 
kway to their bright home rejoicingly 1 

Alice awoke trembling from her long and refresh- 
ing slumber, thinking how she must work doubly 
hard to redeem those lost hours. She drew her 
wheel toward her — she looked wildly at it, rubbing 
her eyes to be sure that she was not dreaming ; then 
gazed around the quiet apartment where all remain- 
ed just as she had left it ; but the task for wbicfa she 
had marked out four more weary days aad nights 
of toil, and feared even then not having time enough 
to complete it, lay ready finished before her 1 But 
after a little while the girl ceased to wooder, onre- 
memhfriugto whom she had prayed on the previous 
night; guided by an unerring instinct she knelt down 
and poured out her full heart in a gush of prayerful 
thanksgiving to Heaven ! And we can almost &ncy 
the angels standing a little way off smiling upon 
each other and on her, even as they had done 
before, and rejoicing in their own work. ^ 

We are told in the legend, that from that hour the 
widow and her good and pious child never knew 
waat again. It may be that Ahce's employer was 
pleased with her diligence and pnnctuality ; or the 
stem landlord, shamed ont of h^ prejndices by the 
mdooked-for appearance of the glowing and luippy 
&ce of hie tenant, three days before the appointed 
Ume, with the money ready, and many gratefiti 
thanks beside, for what she termed his kindness in 
waiting so long for it ; or there was a charm in 
that web woven by holy hands, which brought 
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Alice many more such tasks, with better pa3rment, 
and longer time to complete them in. The only 
thing that makes us sad in this simple and beau- 
tiful legend is, that the age of such miracles should 
have passed away. And yet, fear not, ye poor and 
suffering children of toil ! Only be gentle and pure- 
hearted as that young girl — ^trust as she trusted — ^pray 
as she prayed — and be sure that Heaven in its own 
good time will deliver you. 
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THE ACORN. 

BT ELIZABETH OAKES SJtflTH. 

" If then be an interpreter) one among a thousand.*— Job * 

LoKG years ago, when our headlands broke 

The silent wavfe below, ' 
And bird-song then the morn awoke 

Where towers a city now— 
When the red man saw on every cliff. 

Half seen and half in shade, 
A tiny form, or a pearly skiff 

That sought the forest glade. 

An aconi fell from an old oak tree. 

And lay on the frosty ground — 
«• Oh, what shall the fate of the acorn be f* 

Was whispered all around. 
By low-toned voices, chiming sweet, 

like a floweret's bell when swung — 
And grasshopper steeds were gathering fleet. 

And the beetle's hoofs up-rung — 

For the Puck-wud-jees* came sweeping past 
In the pale autumnal ray, 

* " Puck-wudj-ininees — literally, little vanishers, or little 
wild men of the mountains [and which we have abbre- 
viated into something a little more pronounciable|, were 
believed by the Indians to inhabit rocky craigs, and dells, 
frequenting the pinnacles of cliffs, and delighting in romantic 
glens, and points of land upon lakes, rivers and bays j espe- 
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Where the forest leaves were falling fast, 

And the acorn quivering lay ; 
They came to tell.what its fate should be, 

Though life was unrevealed ; 
For life is a holy mystery, 

Where'er it is concealed. 

They came with gifts that should life bestow; 

The dew and the living air — 
The bane that should work it deadly wo 

The littie-men had there ; 
In the grey moss-cup was the mildew brought* 

And the worm in a rose-leaf roU'd, 
And many things with destruction fraught. 

That its doom were quickly told. 

daily if crowned with pine trees. The Algonquins describe 
them as flitting among thickets, vanishing, and re-appearing 
and running with a whoop up the mountains. Puck-pa- 
wis, their leader, carries a magic shell, or tosses a ball, 
before him." — Schoolcraft. 

It is a curious fact, that the word ** Pack,'* which has 
been thought so Shaksperian, and which has puzzled so 
many comoientators upon the great dramatist, is a generic 
term in the Algonquin dialect It requires no very great 
stretch of fancy to suppose that the ready ear of Shakspeare 
caught the peculiar and most daintily appropriate term 
from the relations of those accomplished navigators, with 
whom he was undoubtedly. famiUar, and who, according to 
Gallatin and other researchers, had been for more than 
thirty years before the death of the great poet, intimately 
acqi^inted with that part of the coast where the Algonquin 
dialect was spoken, and had even attempted to colonize so 
early as 1585, on the coast of North Carolina, at the small 
island of Roanoke, which, as elsewhere on the coast, was 
inhabited by th« Algonquin tribes. 
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But it needed not ; for a blessed fate 

Was the acorn's meant to be — 
The spirits of earth should its birth-time wait* 

And watch o*er its destiny. 
To him of the shell was the task assigned* 

To bury the acorn deep. 
Away from the frost and searching wind. 

When they through the forest sweep. 

'T was a dainty sight, the small thing's toil. 

As bow'd beaeath the spade, 
And balanced his gossamer wings the while 

To peep in the pit he made. 
A thimble's depth it was scarcely deep. 

When the spade aside he threw. 
And roU'd the acorn away to sleep 

In the hush of dropping dew. 

The spring-time came with its fresh, warm air» 

And gush of woodland song ; 
The dew came down, the rain was there. 

And the sunshine rested long ; 
Then softly the black earth turned aside. 

The old leaf arching o'er. 
And up, where the last year's leaf was diied. 

Came the acorn-shell once more. 

With coiled stem, and pale green hue. 

It look'd but a feeble thing ; 
Then deeply its root abroad it threw. 

Its strength from the earth to bring. 

* ^ You shall be called Wa-dais-dis-imid, or he of the 
little shell." — Schoolcraft 
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The woodland sprites are gathering round* 

Rejoiced that the task is done — 
That another life from the noisome ground 

Is up to the pleasant sun. 

The young child pass'd, witb a careless tread. 

And the germ had well-nigh crush'd, 
But a spider, launched on her airy thread. 

The cheek of the stripling brush'd. 
He little knew, as he started back. 

How the acorn's fate was hung. 
On the very point in the spider's track 

Where the web on his cheek was flung. 

The autumn came, and it stood alone. 

And bow'd as the wind pass'd by — 
The wind that utter'd its dirge-like moan 

In the old oak sere and dry ; 
And the hollow branches creak'd and sway'd. 

But they bent not to the blast. 
For the stout oak tree, where centuries play'd. 

Was sturdy to the last. 

But the sapling had no strength as yet 

Such peril to abide. 
And a thousand guards were round it set 

To evil turn aside. 
A hunter boy beheld the shoot. 

And an idle prompting grew 
To sever the stalk from the spreading root» 

And his knife at once he drew. 

His hand was stay*d ; he knew not why : 
'Twas a presence breathed around — 
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A pleading from the deep-blue sky. 
And up from the teeming ground. 

It tdd of ^e care that had lavished been 
In sunshine and in dew — 

Of the many things that had wrought a screen 
When peril around it grew. 

It told of the oak that once had bow*d. 

As feeble a thing to see ; 
Bat now, when the storm was raging loud. 

It wrestled mightily. 
There 's a deeper thought on the hunter's Uow» 

A new love at his heart. 
And he ponders mnch, as with footstepa alew 

He turns him to depart. 

Up grew the twig, with a vigor bold. 

In the shape of the parent tree. 
And the old oak knew that his doom was told, 

When the sapling sprang so free. 
Then the fierce winds came, and they raging tore 

Hie hollow limbs away : 
And the damp moss crept from the earthy floor 

Round the trunk, time-worn and gray. 

Hie young oak grew, and proudly grew, 

For its roots were deep and strong ; 
And a shadow broad on the earth it threw* 

And Che sonshine lingered long 
On its glossy leaf, where the fiiokenng 

Was fiung to the evening sky ; 
And the wild bird came to its airy heiglkl. 

And taught her young to fiy. 
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In acom-time came the truant boy. 

With a wild and eager look. 
And he mark'd the tree with a wondering joft 

As the wind the great limbs shook 
He look'd where the moss on the north side graw» 

The gnarled arms outspread. 
The solemn shadow the huge tree threw* 

As it towered above his head : 

And vagne-like fears the boy surround. 

In the shadow of that tree ; 
So growing up from the darksome ground. 

Like a giant mystery. 
His heart beat quick to the squirrel's tread 

On the whithered leaf and dry. 
And he lifts not up his awe-struck head 

As the eddying wind sweep by. 

And regally the stout oak stood. 

In its vigor and its pride ; 
A monarch own'd in the solemn wood. 

.With a sceptre spreading wide — 
No more in the wintry blast to bow. 

Or rock in the summer breeze ; 
But draped in green, or star-like snow. 

Reign king of the forest trees. 

And a thousand years it firmly grew 

And a thousand blasts defied ; 
And, mighty iu strength, its broad arms thxBW 

A shadow dense and wide. 
Change came to the mighty things of 

Old empires pass*d away ; 
Of the generations that had birth, 

Death ! where, where are they ? 
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Yet fresh and green the brave oak stood. 

Nor dreamed it of decay* 
Ibough a thousand times in the autumn wood 

Its leaves on the pale earth lay. 
It grew where the rocks were bursting out 

From the thin and heaving soil — 
Where the ocean's roar, and the sailor's shout, 

Were mingled in wild turmoil — 

Where tfte far-off sound of the restless deep 

Came up with a booming swell ; 
And the white foam dash'd to the rocky steep» 

But it loved the tumult well. 
Then its huge limbs creak'd in the midnight air» 

And joined in the rude uproar ; 
For it loved the storm and the lightning's glare» * ] 

And the wave-lashed iron shore. 

• 

The bleaching bones of the sea-bird's prey 

Were heap'd on the rocks below^ 
And the bald-head eagle, fierce and grey* 

Look'd off from its topmost bough. 
Where the shadow lay on the quiet wave 

The light boat often swung. 
And the stout ship, saved from the ocean grave. 

Her cable round it flung. 

A sound comes down in the forest trees, 

An echoing from the hill : 
It floats far off on the summei: breeze. 

And the shore resounds it shriU. 
Lo ! the monarch tree no more shall stand 

Like a watch-tower of the main — 
A giant mark of a giant land 

That may not come again. 
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The stout old oak ! — 'Twas a worthy tree, 

And the builder marked it out ; 
And he smiled its angled limbs to see, 

A^ he measiured the trunk about. 
Already to him was a gallant bark 

Careering the rolling deep. 
And in sunshine, calm, or tempest dark. 

Her way she will proudly keep. 

The chisel clinks, and the hanuner rings. 

And the merry jest goes round ; 
While he who longest and loudest sings 

Is the stoutest workman found. 
With jointed rib, and trunnel'd plank 

The work goes gayly our 
And light-spoke oaths, when the glass they drank» 

Are heard till the task is done. 

She sits on the stocks, the skeleton ship. 

With her oaken ribs all bare, 
And the child looks up with parted lip. 

As it gathers fuel there — 
With brimless hat, the bare-foot boy 

Looks round with strange amaze. 
And dreams of a sailor's life of joy 

Are mingling in that gaze. 

With graceful waist and carvings brave 

The trim hull waits the sea — 
And she proudly stoops to the crested wave, 

While round go the cheerings three. 
Her prow swells up from the yeasty deep, 
• Where it plunged in foam and spray ; 
And the glad waves gathering round her sweep 

And buoy her in their play. 
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Thou wert nobly rear*d, oh heart of oak ! 

In the sound of the ocean roar. 
Where the surging wave o*er the rough rock broke 

And bellow'd along the shore — 
And how wilt thou in the storm rejoice. 

With the wind through spar and shroud. 
To hear a sound like the forest voice. 

When the blast was raging loud ! 

With snow-white sails, and streamer gay. 

She sits like an ocean sprite. 
Careering, on her trackless way, 

In sunshine or dark midnight : 
Her course is laid with fearless skill. 

For brave hearts man the helm ; 
And the joyous winds her canvas fill — 

Shall the wave the stout ship whelm ! ~ 

On, on she goes, where icebergs roll. 

Like floating cities by ; 
Where meteors flash by the northern pole. 

And the merry dancers fly ; 
Where the glittering light is backward flung: 

From icy tower and dome, 
And the frozen shrouds are gayly hung 

With gems from the ocean foam. 

On the Indian sea was her shadow cast. 

As it lay like molten gold, 
And her pendant shroud and towering mast 

Seem*d twice on the waters told. 
The idle canvas slowly swung 

As the spicy breeze went by, ^ 

And strange, rare music around her rung 

From the palm-tree growing nigh. 
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Oh, gallant ship, thou didst bear with thee 

The gay and the breaking heart. 
And weeping eyes look'd out to see 

Thy white-spread sails depart 
And when the rattling casement told 

Of many a perill'd ship. 
The anxious wife her babes would fold. 

And pray with trembling lip. , 

The petrel wheeled in her stormy flight ; 

The wind piped shrill and high ; 
On the topmast sat a pale blue light. 

That flickered not to the eye : 
The black cloud came like a banner down» 

And down came the shrieking blast ; 
The quivering ship on her beams is thrown* 

And gone are helm and mast. 

Helmless, but on before the gale, 

She ploughs the deep-troughed wave : 
A gurgling sound — a phrenzied waU~ 

And the ship hath found a grave. 
And thus is the fate of the acorn told. 

Which fell from the old oak tree. 
And He of the Shell in the frosty mould 

Preserved for its destiny. 



SQUANDO, THE INDIAN SACHEM. 

BY SEBA SMITH. 

" Though they fail on a foe with a tiger's fangs, 
And joy and exult in his keenest pangs ; 
The least act of kindness they never forget, 
And the sin of ingratitude ne'er stained them yet" 

Clbab-siguited and impartial history will one day do 
justice to the memory of the original red men of 
this country. And when our great future historian 
shall arise and gird himself for the task, in turning 
over the bloody records of the almost innumerable 
conflicts between the red men and the white, since 
the latter found a foothold upon these shores, he 
will be surprised to find that the provocations for 
quarrels and hostihties in a large majority of cases 
came from the whites. It is not our purpose now 
to enter at all into the proof of this position ; we are 
only about to glance at a single incident, as an illus- 
tration of our remark. 

When Philip, the bold and heroic chief of the 
Wampanoags, was endeavoring to carry into execu- 
tion his great design of exterminating all the whites 
by a general attack from the very numerous tribes 
throughout New England, there was a formidable 
tribe residing about the mouth of the Saco river in 
Maine, governed by a sachem, or chief, wh6se 
name was Squando. The chief had always Iivd# 
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on terms of friendly intercourse with the English set- 
tlers in the neighborhood, and when the emisaries of 
Philip visited the Eastern tribes and endeavored to 
draw them into his plans, they could make no im- 
sions whatever upon Squando. He turned a deaf 
ear to all their entreaties, coldly rejected their over- 
tures, and bade them tell Philip, the hatchet had 
long been buried on the banks of the Saco, and no 
war-hoop should be allowed to disturb its quiet 
valley. 

** The white man is my brother," said Squando ; 
" we hunt in the same wood and paddle our canoes 
on the same waters. I sit down at his table and 
eat with him, side by side, and he comes to my 
wigwam and smokes the pipe of peace without 
fear. I carry him venison for food and tlie soft 
beaver skin for clothing, and he gives me blankets 
and hatchets, and whatever I want. Why should I 
raise the tomahawk against my white brother? 
The tree of peace is green above our heads ; let it 
flourish, and uo blight come upon it for ever. If 
Pliilip is a great chief, so is Squando ; and let him 
beware how he crosses Squando's path. The tifttes 
of the Saco, and the Presumpscut and the Andro-> 
scoggin, and the Kennebec, all look up to Squando 
with fear and respect, and will not draw the bow 
while the arrows of Squando remain quiet in his 
quiver." 

Year after year the messengers of Philip returned 
with the same answer from Squando — ** the white 
man is my friend ; I will not take up the hatchet 
against him." 

Squando was not only a powerful sachem, but he 
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exercised also the office of priest, or pow-wow, and 
the mysterious rites and privileges he practised 
helped to give him great influence over the neigh- 
boring tribes. Several years had passed, and the 
restless spirit of Philip had driven on his great en- 
terjirise with untiring assiduity. Many chieTs had 
joined in his league, frequent acts of hostility had 
been committed, and a dark and portentous cloud 
hung over the whole of New England^ which 
threktened entire destruction to the white inhabi- 
tants. Still Squando remained the faithful friend of 
the whites, and kept the tribes around him in a 
peaceful attitude, till a cruel and unprovoked aggres- 
sion upon his domestic happiness roused him to 
vttigeance. 

On a bright summer day in 1675, Liudoyah, the 
wife of Squando, paddled her white birch canoe on 
the bright waters of the Saco. Her infant, but a 
few months old, was sleeping on soft skins in the 
bottom of the canoe, while a light screen of green 
boughs, arched above it, sheltered it from the warm 
rays of the sun. It breathed sweetly the open air 
of heaven, and gently rolled to the slight rocking of 
the boat, as the careful paddle of the mother, with 
regular motion, touched the water. The joyous 
eyes of Lindoyah rested on her infant, with all a 
mother's devotion; and in a clear soft voice she 
sang^ 

Sleep, baby, deep ; 

Breathe the breath of morning ; 
Prink fragrance from the fresh blown flower, 

Thy gentle brow adorning. 
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Sleq>, baby, sleep; 

Rock'd by the flowing river, ' 

While for thy gentle, tpirit-gift, 

Lindoyah thanks the giver. 

Sleep, baby, sleep ; 

Sweet be thy rosy dreaming, 
While o*er the flowery spirit-land 

Thy blessed eyes are gleaming. 

Sleep, baby, sleep ; 

No danger here is biding. 
While soft along the green-wood bank 

The light canoe is gliding. 

Lindoyah in her morning excursion had called at 
one of the white settlements. Her babe had been 
admired, carressed, and praised, and she was re- 
turning home with a light heart. She had but about 
half a mile farther to go to reach the wigwam of 
Sqnando, which stood but a few rods from the river. 
Her eye, as she was passing, caught a beautiful 
cluster of wild flowers a little way up the bank. 

" I will gather them,'' said Lindoyah to herself, 
as she turned her little bark ctooe to the shore, 
** and carry them to Squando. He has by this time 
returned from his morning hmit. Squando is a 
loving, gentle spirit, and the sight of the flowers 
will make his heart glad.** 

She drew the canoe gently up till it rested on the 
sloping grass, and with a light step ascended the 
bauk. While she was gathering the flowers, a 
couple of giddy, thoughtless sailors, wandering 
along the river shore, came to the canoe. 
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«* Hullo. Jack,'* said he that was foremost, ** sed 
that little Indian toad lying there in the canoe.*' 

" Yes," said Jack, " and I see his mother just itow 
a few rods up the bank." 

" Come, let's tip the canoe over," said Jim, " and 
see the little rat swim." 

" See it drowned, more like," said Jack. 

*« No," said Jim, " I'll bet you a quid of tobacco 
it'll swim first rate. All young animals swim, you 
know, naturally ; and I'll bet a young Indian will 
swim like a young duck. I'll try it, any how." 

With that he gave the light canoe a whirl, and 
tipped the child into the river. At that instant, Lin- 
doyah, who had heard the sound of their voices, 
came with a shriek, rushing down the bank, her 
eyes wild with terror and her long hair streaming in 
the wind, and sprang eagerly towadSs the water, 
Jim caught her by the arm, and held her back with 
great coolness, determined to take sufficient time to 
give his experiment a fair trial. Lindoyah shrieked, 
ajid struggled, and pressed toward the water, but 
the iron grip of the sailor held her fast. 

The infant rested for a moment, motionless, with 
its face in the water ; and then with a few convul- 
sive movements of its limbs, began to sink. But it 
was not till it had entirely disappeared under the 
surface, that Jim released his hold on the arm of 
lindoyah. The frantic mother leapt into the flood, 
and plunged after her child. She missed it, passed 
beyond it ; and coming again to the surface, looked 
round with the wildness of despair. 

" A little further down stream," said Jim ; " there's 
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the wake of it; try again; may be you'll fetch it 
next time." 

lindoyah plmiged again, and in half a minute 
more came up with the infant in her arms. . She 
swam with it to the shore* and ran out upon the 
bank, looking into its face with the most painful 
earnestness. It had neither breath nor motion. The 
sailors, who had not intended to drown the child, 
now came towards her to offer assistance and try 
to resuscitate it ; but Lindoyah instinctively fled 
from them, and ran farther up the bank. Here she 
sat down upon the grass, and rubbed and chafed 
the babe for some minutes, and at last it showed 
signs of returning life. It breatlied ; it opened its 
eyes, and looked its mother in the face. It was 
not till now that Lindoyah's fountains of tears were 
unsealed. She hugged the child to her bosom, 
wept aloud, and kissed it over and over again. 
She continued chafing it tenderly till animation 
seemed sufficiently restored, and then sought her 
canoe and ascended the river to her dwelling. 

Squando met her at the lEinding, with his gun in 
his hand and a brace of ducks hanging over his 
shoulder. An expression of painful anxiety passed 
over his face as he beheld the condition of his wife 
and child ; but no word escaped his lips. He took 
the babe in his arms and walked slowly into the wig- 
wam. Lindoyah followed, and seated herself by his 
side. When she had related to him the circumstan- 
ces of the outrage, Squando started from his seat, 
and seized his rifle, and thrust his tomahawk and 
scalping knife into his girdle. 

•• The white wolves shall die," said Squando» 
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while an expression of bittter indignation rested on 
bis features. He rushed out of the door of the wig- 
wam. In a moment he returned again, and stood 
for the space of a minute lookuig steadfastly in the 
face of his child. The babe looked exhausted and 
feeble, and its breathing was short and distressful. 

*« They shall die," muttered Squando, as he again 
lett the cabin, and walked thoughtfully to the river. 
He stepped into his canoe, took his strong paddle, 
and drove the light shaUop rapidly down the tide to 
the spot where lindoyah had met the sailors./ ISa 
fierce glance pierced the woods in every direction, 
but no person was in sight He stepped ashore. 

His keen eye showed him where the canoe had 
rested against the land ; he traced the steps of Lin- 
doyah, where she had gathered the flowers, and 
. where she had run in terror down the bank to the 
rescue of her babe. He saw and carefully measured 
the tracks of the two sailors where they had loitered 
round the canoe, and traced their footsteps through 
the grass and bushes, till he came into the opening 
of the garrison house of Major Philips, near the 
Falls. 

Jack and Jim had seen Squando's canoe descend- 
ing the river, and fearful of the consequences of his 
resentment they had fled into the garrison, where 
they were secreted. Squando went to the garrison 
and demanded of Major Philips to know if the two 
sailors were there. The Major put him off and evad- 
ed his inquiries. Squando related his grievances 
with a stern and haughty indignation. The Major 
endeavored to pacify him : told him Jack and Jim 
were t6 blame, had done very wrong, and when ha 
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should see them again, he would reprimand them 
severely. Squando was far from being satisfied; 
but he left the garrison and retnmed towards his 
cabin. As his canoe swept round a little bend in 
ike river, he saw a white maiden stan^jng on the 
bank. It was Elizabeth Wakely ; a kind-hearted 
gentle creature of sixteen, daughter of Mr. John 
Wakely, whose humble dwelling was within half a 
mile of the vtdgwam of Squando. She beckoned to 
hmi, and he turned his canoe to land. 

" Carry this little bunch of flowers to the papoose," 
said the maiden, as she placed them in his hand. 
A sad smile lit up the countenance of Squando, as 
he received them and placed them in his belt. 

<* J will do as the maiden bids me,*' said the chief; 
" but the papoose is too ill to hold the flowers, and 
Squando is afraid before to-morrow's sun goes down 
he will go with the fading flowers far away to the 
spirit-land." 

'* 1 will come round and see him directly," said 
the maiden, as the canoe shot away from the shore. 

When Squando reached his landing, he hastened 
into his wigwam, and fastened his eager gaze upon 
the features of his child. It had evidently faltered 
during his absence. Lindoyah had nursed it ten- 
derly, and done everything in her power to revive 
it ; but the shock had been too great ; the energies of 
lifb had been too severely taxed, and nature was 
giving way in the conflict. Squando was in some 
degree a medicine man himself, and he applied such 
remediee as his skill and experience suggested, 
and hii called in the regular medicine men of his 
tribe ; but all the applications were of no avail, the 
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child coutinued distressed, its breathing became 
more difficult, and its strength declined. 

Elizabeth Wakely, agreeably to her promise, had 
aihved at the wigwam soon after Squando's return, 
and had mingled her sympathies deeply with those 
of the distressed parents. She watched over the 
child ; she carried it about in her arms, an^ admin- 
istered to it all the comforts that kindness could sug- 
gest, or circumstances supply. Perceiving it to 
grow worse at night, she refused to leave it, but 
staid and watched with the parents till morning. 
Through the first part of the night, the little sufferer 
seemed much distressed, but towards morning it 
grew more quiet and more feeble, and gradually 
sunk away, till about sunrise, when it ceased to 
breathe. Lindoyah hid her face and wept most 
piteously; while Squando paced his cabin floor in 
silence, but evidently in deep agitation. The 
deepest sorrow and the highest indignation were 
mingled in the expression of his features, and 
showed that passions of fearful power were rousing 
his spirit to action. 

When all was over, Elizabeth Wakely took her 
leave. Squando stood at his cabin door and watch- 
ed her as she retumed homeward, till he lost sight 
of her among the trees of the forest. 

When the simple ceremony of burial was over* 
Squando summoned three of his stoutest warriors 
before him. 

<* Go to the fort,*' said he, ** and demand of Major 
Philips, and the white people there, to send Jim and 
Jack to me, or they will not see Squando again as 
the friend of the white man." 
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The warriors departed, and Sqnando walked his 
cabin in solitude and silence, waiting their return. 
At last, as he looked from his cabin door, he saw 
them coming up from the river, but they had no 
prisoners with them. Squanrfo's brow grew darker, 
and his soul was re^y for the conflict. 

" Where are the white wolves, I sent you after ?*• 
said Squando sternly, as they entered the cabin. 

" We could not find them," said the warriors ; 
« Major Philips and the white people say Squando 
must come there, and they will settle it all with 
him, and be friends and brothers.'* 

" Yes," said the chief, with a terrific laugh of in- 
dignant scorn, ** Squando will go there and settle it 
with them. Go you,'* he continued, pointing to 
one of the warriors, " and summon every member 
of our tribe to meet at the council fire to-night by 
the going down of the sun. And you" pointing to 
another, " go to Casco, and you to Presumpscut, and 
bring the warriors of their tribes to our council fire 
at least by the hour of midnight." 

Major Philips and those residing in the fort, or 
block-house, hearing nothing more from Squando 
in the course of the afternoon, began to grow alarm- 
ed. Apprehensive that he might be meditating an 
attack they sent round just before night to the 
several houses in the settlement advising the inhabi- 
tants all to come into the block-house before dark. 
They also dispatched a messenger to Winter Harbor, 
and another to Casco Bay, with a caution to the 
people of those settlements to be on their guard. 

About sunset Squando sent four trusty warriors to 
guard the house of John Wakely, with strict orders 
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that no person should be allowed to leave the house, 
and that none should enter it before morning. Just 
as they arrived, the family were preparuig to retreat 
to the block-house ; but being warned by the war- 
riors, who took their stations at the four comers of 
the house, that if they stepped a foot out of doors 
before morning, they would be shot down, they re- 
mained within doors, passing a sleepless and anx- 
ious night. 

The night proved rather dark, and the sentinels 
at the block-house could neither see nor hear the 
least sign of any one approaching. When suddenly 
about two o'clock in the morning, the stillest and 
darkest hour of the night, the whole welkin at once 
rung with the wildest and most terrific war-whoop, 
that ever broke the silence of the forest. It seemed 
to rise from a hundred voices at the same instant 
from every corner and every side of the block-house> 
and was echoed by every cliff and every hill for a 
mile round.. At the same moment with the war-cry 
a furious onset was made on every part of the fort 
The outer, gate was besieged with every species of 
force that the rude mode of savage warfare could 
apply, and attempts were made on all sides at the 
same moment to scale the walls. Though the peo- 
ple m the fort, apprehending an attack, had made 
every preparation for defence in their pow^, yet 
the onset was so sudden and the war-cry so appal- 
ling, that they were thrown into confusion and very 
narrowly escaped a general massacre. With the 
exception of the few who were placed on guard, 
the men were lying down to rest, and many of them 
were asleep, when the wild and shrill whoop from 
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without, followed by the painful shrieks of the 
women and children within, came like a dagger to 
their hearts. They sprang to their feet and seized 
their arms, and ran back and forth, too much Bewil- 
dered at first for any efficient movement or any con- 
cert of action. Several of the savages had gained 
the top of the wall, and were beaten back or shot 
down by the sentinels ; and in turn several of the 
sentinels had fallen by the bullets or the arrows 
of the savages. Fresh forces were clambering up 
upon long poles which they had reared for the pur- 
pose, when the men within began to recover from 
their panic, and rallied themselves stoutly and vig- 
orously to defend the fort. 

The outer gate proved to be too strongly barricad- 
ed to yield to the forces applied against it, and the 
muskets from all parts of the fort poured such a de- 
structive fire upon the enemy, that in the course of 
half an hour they began to give way, and presently 
were lost in the silence and darkness of the night. 
The Indians had suffered the most severely in the 
contest, though a number of the besieged had been 
killed and many more wounded. Expecting every 
minute that the enemy would return and renew the 
attack, they left the wounded to the care of the 
women in tlie inmost apartments of the block- 
house, "v^hile they continued to stand by their arms 
and make the best preparation they could for de- 
fence. In about a quarter of an hour a light from 
a short distance was seen to gleam through the 
darkness. It increased in size and flickered high 
in the air. It was the saw-mill of Major Philips en- 
veloped in fiames Presently another light arose 
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Iroiii a point tittle fuitbeT down Ihe river. It wu 
the conflagration of a corn-mill belonging also to 
Major Philips. And now, a little space froia it, up 
the bank, a dwelling house was seen wiapt in 
flames. In a few minntes more, and in aaothei di- 
tection, another burning dwelling flashed its red light 
npon the surrounding darkness. And then another, 
and then anolher; and by the time the light of the 
morning returned, thepeopleof the fort had watched 
the buroing of almost every building of (he settle- 
ment. 

About sunrise, Squando made his appearance at 
the dwelling of John Wakely, that had been spared 
and guarded through the night agreeably to his di- 
rections. At hia summons, Wakely came to the 
door. 

<■ Give these to the young maiden," said Squando, 
handing him the little bunch of wild flowers, that 
Elizabeth had culled two days before for his lost 
child ; she brought them to the cabin of Squando 
for the papoose ; but the papoose has gone to the 
epirit-land, and the sight of them now makes the 
heart of Squando sad. Give them to the maiden, 
and tell her to have no fears, for the red man will 
never harm her." 

„ n... t r_: J "..jjjjjjjjJq,, ggjj Wakely with a 

" that my daughter has gone 

Vhy do you say that ?" 
ikely, " she went yesterday 
to her cousin Allen's, and we 

[en was one of the most re- 
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mote in the settlement; and Squando knew\that 
some oi the remote feimilies bad not got into Hie 
fort, for his men had brought in several scalps, and 
told him that the Presumpscut and Casco Indians 
bad cairied away a number of prisoners. Squando 
spake not a word ; but motioning to two of his war- 
riors to follow, he started at full speed for Allen's 
opening. When they reached the spot, the smonl* 
dering ruins of the house still sent up a sickly smok*> 
that at once convinced Squando ^at human fledi 
was burning. He hastened to scrutinize the emben* 
There was one skeleton, and but one, still bioiliiig 
in the ashes. The flesh was nearly consumed, and 
the experienced eye of Squando told him the bones 
were too large for the maiden he was seekiiif . 
They were probably the bones of Mr. Allen, who 
might have been killed and scalped in the onset, 
and perhaps his wife, with her cousin Elizabeth, 
had been carried away captive. 

Squando soon found the trail of the Presumpsest 
warriors, and followed them through the woods. 

After a rapid journey of six or seven miles, on 
ascending a small hill, be discovered them hi the 
valley before him, where they had made a halt to 
rest and refresh themselves, and rejoice over the 
achievements of the night. They had made a large 
fire of brush, and were dancing round it, and sing* 
ing a wild song which Squando at once recognized 
as the usual song preceeding the offering of a human 
sacrifice to the spirit of fire, and he knew that a 
captive wus about to be committed to the flames. 
He rushed down the hill like a leaping torrent, and 
dashed into the circle of the warriors. A captive 

S 
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was lying before him, bound hand and foot^and two 
stout wairiors were just laying hands upon her fo 
cast her into the flames. The first glance told 
Squando, the captive was the fair maiden whom he 
sought 

He sprang between her and the fire, and raising 
his tomahawk, commanded the warriors to leave 
•the captive. The warriors, supposing it to be some 
sudden spiritual movement of Squando, released 
their hold. He cut the bands that bound her, raised 
her to her feet, and conducted her in safety back to 
her father^ dwelling. 

It only remains to be added here, that Squando 
continued the inveterate enemy of the whites, till a 
general peace was effected with the tribes the fol- 
lowing year. The settlement of Saco Falls in the 
mean time was entirely broken up ; the people at 
the forty fearing to remain in the neighborhood of 
Squando, removed immediately and joined the 
settlement at .Winter Harbor. 

NoTs.— The principal incidents of this stoiy, and par- 
ticiUsrly those relating to tiiie child, aie historically true. 



THE MAIDEN'S PRAYER. 

BY J. 6. WHITTIER. 

She rose from her delicious sleep, 

And put away her soft brown hair. 
And in a tone as low and deep 

As love's first whisper, breathed a prayer» 
Her snow-white hands together pressed. 

Her blue eyes sheltered in the liiA, 
The folded linen on her breast. 

Just swelling with the charms it hid, 
And from her long and flowing dress 

Escaped a bare and snowy foot, 
Whose step upon the earth did press 

Like a new snow-flake, white and mute : 
And then from slumbers soft and warm. 

Like a young spirit fresh from Heaven, 
She bowed that slight and matchless form» 

And humbly prayed to be forgiven. 
0, Crod, if souls unsoiled as these. 

Need daily mercy from thy throne ; 
If she upon her bended knees — 

Our holiest and our purest one ; 
She with a face so clear and bright. 
We deem her some stray child of night ; 
K she with those sofi; eyes in tears. 
Day after day, in her young years. 
Must kneel and pray for grace from thee* 
What far, far deeper need have we I 
How hardly, if she win not Heaven, 
Will our wild errors be forgiven ! 



A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

BT MUS. M. L. CHILD. 

One of my father's brothers, residing in Boston at 
that time, became a victim to the pestilence. When 
the first symptoms appeared his wife sent the chil- 
dren into the country, and herself remained to attend 
upon him. Her Mends warned her against such 
rsfcshness. They told her it would be death to her, 
and no benefit to him ; for he would soon be too ill 
to know who attended upon him. These arguments 
made no impression on hex affectionate heart. She 
felt that it would be a long-life satisfaction to ^ to 
know who attended upon him, if he did not She 
accordingly stayed and watched him with unremit- 
ting care. This, however, did not avail to save him. 
He grew worse and worse, and finally died. Those 
who went around with the death -carts had visited 
the chamber; and seen that the end was near. 
They now came to take the body. His wife refused 
to let it go. She told me that she nev^r knew how 
to account for it, but though he was perfectly cold 
and rigid, and to every appearance quite dead, 
there was a powerful impression on her mind that 
life was not quite extmct. The men were over- 
borne by the strength of her conviction ; though their 
own reason was opposed to it. 

The half-hour again came round, and again was 
heard the solemn words, •« Bring out your dead."— 
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Ther wife again resisted their importimities ; b«t 
dnitiaMf tbemeii were more resolute. They seid the 
dnCy assigned to them was a painfal one '„ but the 
iMadth of the city required ponctnal obedience ttt 
the orders they received ; if they ever expected the 
pestiience to abate, it must be by a prompt r^oaoval 
of the dead, and immediate ftimigation of the infect* 
ed apartmeats. 

1^ pleaded and pleaded, and even knelt to thedi 
in an agony of tears, continually saying, « I am 
sure he is not dead." The men represented the 
tttter absurdity qf such an idea ; but finally, oy^* 
eome by her tears again departed. With trembling 
haste she renewed her efforts to restore him. She 
Ittfsed his head, rolled his lia^ in hot flannel, and 
ptsced hot onions on his feet. The dreaded hall* 
hour again came round, and found him as cold and 
rigid as ever. She renewed her entreaties so des- 
perately, that the messengers began to think a little 
gentle force would be necessary. They accordingly 
attempted to remove the body against her will ; 
but she threw herself upon it, and clung to it with 
such frantic strength, that they could not easily , 
loosen her grasp. Impressed by this remarkable 
energy of her will, they relaxed their efforts. To 
all their remonstrances she answered, " If you bury 
him, you shall bury me with him." At last, by dint 
of reasoning on the necessity of the case, they ob- 
tained from her a promise, that, if he showed no 
signs of life before they again came round, she would 
make no further opposition to the removal. . 

Having gained this respite, she hung the watch up 
on the bed-post, and renewed her efforts with re- 
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doubled zeal. She placed kegs of hot water about 
him, forced brandy between his teeth, breathed into 
his nostril, and held hartshorn to his nose; bat 
still the body lay motionless and cold. She 
looked anxiously at the watch ; in five minutes the 
promised half-hour would expire, and those dread- 
fid voices would be heard, passing through the 
street. Hopelessness came over her ; she dropped 
the head she had been sustaining ; her hand trem- 
bled violently ; and the hartshorn e^e had been hold- 
ing was spilled upon the pallid face. Accidentally, 
the position of the head had been sUghtly tipped 
backward, and the powerful liquid flowed into his 
nostrils. Instantly there was a short quick gasp 
^-«L struggle — ^his eyes opened ; and when the death 
men came again they found him sitting up in the 
bed. He is still alive, and has enjoyed unusually 
good health. 



THE UTTLE SHROUD. 

[ Wb have an imprMiion that the following ezqnuite toneh '^ 

of pathos and sentiment is by Miss Gould, bat an not 
eertain. Be it whose it may, it is beautifdl.] 

She put him on a snow-white shroud, 

A chaplet on his head ; 
And gathered early primroses 

To scatter oe'r the dead. 

She laid him in his little grave — 

T was hard to lay him there. 
When spring was putting forth its flowen» 

And everything was fair. 

She had lost many children — ^now 

The last of them was gone ; 
And day and night she sat and wept 

Beside the fimeral stone. 

One midnight, while her constant tears 
Were falling with the dew. 
She heard a voice and lo ! her child 
Stood by her weeping too ! . 

His shroud was damp, his fiace was white* 

He said — " I cannot sleep. 
Your tears have made my shroud so wet : 

Oh, mother, do not weep !" 
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Ok, love is strong ! — the mother's heart 
Was filled with tender fears ; 

Qh, love is strong ! — and for her child 
Her grief restrained its tears. 

One eve a light shone round her bed. 
And ^lere she saw him stand — 

Ber JAfant in his litde shrond, 
A taper in Ms, hand. 

«« Lo ! mother, see my shrond is dry. 
And I can sleep once more !** 

And beautifal the parting smile 
The little infieait wore. 

And down within the silent grave 

He laid his weary head $ 
MjdS soon the early violets 
Grew o'er his grassy bed. 

The mother went her household ways — 

Again she knelt in prayer. 
And otAf at^ed of Heaven its aid 

Her heavy lot to bear. 



ASTONISHING ACCURACY OF THE BIBLE. 

FROM THE OXRMAN OF OAUSSEN 

An astonishing feature of the Word of God is, not- 
withstanding the time to which it alludes, there is 
not one physical error — ^not one assertion or allusion 
disproved by the progress of modem science. None 
of those mistakes which the science of each suc- 
ceeding age discovered, in the books of the preced- 
ing; above all, none of those absurdities which 
modem astronomy indicates in such great numbers 
in the writings of the ancients — in their sacred codes 
— in their philosophy, and even in the finest pages 
of the fathers of the church — ^not one of these errors 
is to be found in any of our sacred books. Nothing 
there will ever contradict that which, after so many 
ages, the investigation of t^ie leamed world have 
been able to reveal to us on the state of our globe, 
or on the state of the heavens. Perase with care 
our Scriptures from one end to the other, to find 
there such spots, and, while you apply yourself to 
this examination, remember that it is a book which 
speaks of everything, which describes nature, which 
recites its creation, which tells us of the water, of 
the atmosphere, of the mountains, of the animals, 
and of the plants. It is a book which teaches us 
the first revolutions of the world, and which also 
foretells its last. It recounts them in the circum- 
stantial language of history, it extols them in the 
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sublimests strains of poetry, and it chants them in 
the charms of glowing song. It is a book which is 
full of oriental rapture, elevation, variety, and bold- 
ness. Its is a book which speaks of the Heavenly 
and invisible world, while it also speaks of the earth 
and things visible. It is a book which nearly fifty 
writers of every degree of cultivation, of every state, 
of every condition and living through the course of 
fifteen hundred years, have concurred to make. It 
is a book which was written in the centre of Asia» 
in the sands of Arabia, and in the deserts of Judea; 
in the court of the temple of the Jews, in the music 
schools of the prophets of Bethel and Jericho, in the 
sumptuous palaces of Babylon, and on the idola- 
trous bank of Cbebar ; and, finally, in the centre of 
the Western civilisation, in the midst of the Jews and 
of their ignorance, in the midst of polytheism and its 
idols, as also in the bosom of pantheism and its sad 
philosophy. It is a book whose first writer had 
been forty years a pupil of the magicians of Egypt* 
in whose opinion the sun, the stars, and the. ele- 
ments were endowded with intelligence, reacted on 
the elements, and governed the world by a per|fetu- 
al alluvium. It is a book which carries its narrations 
even to the hierarchies of angels — even to the most 
distant epochs of the future, and the glorious 
scenes of the last day. Well : search among its 50 
authors, search among its 66 books, its 1,189 chap- 
ters, and its 31,713 verses, search for only one of 
those thousand errors which the ancient and mod- 
erns committed when they spoke of the heavens or 
of the earth — of their revolutions, of their elements 
search — ^but you will find none. 
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CHILDHOOD AND HIS VISITORS. 

Once on a time, when snnny May 
Was kissing at the April showers* 

I saw fair childhood hard at play 
Upon a bank of blushing flowers ; 

Happy — ^he knew not whence or how ; 
And smiling — ^who could choose but love him ? 

For not more glad than Childhoods brow* 
Was the blue heaven that breathed above hinL 

Old Time in most appalling wrath. 
That valley's green repose invaded ; 

The brooks grew dry upon his path. 
The birds grew mute, the lilies faded. 

But Time so swiftly winged his flight. 
In haste a Grecian tomb to batter. 

That Childhood watched his paper kite* 
And knew just nothing of the matter. 

With curling lip and glancing eye. 
Guilt gazed upon the scene a minute. 

But Childhood's glance of purity. 
Had such a holy spell within it. 

That the dark demon to the air 
Spread forth again his baffled pinion. 

And hid his envy and despair, 
Salf-tortured in his own dominion. 
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Then stepped a gloomy phantom up. 
Pale, cypress-crowned. Night's awful daughter. 

And proflfered him a fearful cup. 
Full to the brim of bitter water ; 

Poor Childhood bade her tell her name . 
And when the beldame muttered " Sorrow," 

He said—" Don't interrupt my game, 
I'll taste it, if I must, to-morrow." 

The muse of Plndus hither came 
And wooed him with the softest numbers 

That ever scattered wealth and fame 
Upon a youthful poet's slumbers ; 

Though sweet the music of the lay. 
To Childhood it was all a riddle, 

And, " Oh," he cried, ** do send away 
That noisy woman with the fiddle." 

Then Wisdom stole his bat and ball. 
And taught him, with most sage endeavor* 

Wliy bubbles rise, and acorns fiall. 
And why no toy may last for ever ; 

She talked of all the wondrous laws 
Which Nature's open book discloses. 

And Childhood, ere she made a pause* 
Was fast asleep among the roses. 

Sleep on, sleep on ! — Oh ! manhood's dreams 
Are all of earthly pain or pleasure. 

Of Glory's toils. Ambition's schemes. 
Of cherished love, or hoarded treasure ; 

But to the couch where Childhood lies 
A more delicious trance is given. 

Lit up by rays from seraph's eyes, 
And glimpses of remembered Heaven ! 



PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 

Ferhaps no other work could be named, which, 
admired by cultivated minds, has had at the same 
time such an ameliorating effect on the lower classes 
in society, as the Pilgrim's Progress. It is a book 
80 full of native good sense, that no mind can read 
it without gaining in wisdom and vigor of judgment. 
What an amazing effect it must have produced in 
this way, on the mass of common minds brought 
under its power ! We cannot compute the good it 
has thus accomplished on earth. It is one of the 
books that, by being connected with the dearest 
associations of childhood, always retains its hold on 
the heart, and exerts a double influence, when at a 
graver age, and less under the despotism given to 
imagination in childhood, we read it with a serene 
and thoughtful perception of its meaning. How 
many children have become better citizens of the 
world through life, from the perusal of this book, 
almost in infancy ? And how many through its in- 
strumentality, may have been fitted after life to live 
for ever ? The Christian warfare is here arrayed in 
the glow of imagination to make it attractive. How 
many Pilgrims in hours when perseverance was 
ahnost exhausted, and patience was yielding, and 
clouds of darkness were gathering, have felt a 
sudden return of animation and courage from the 
remembrance of Christian's severe conflicts, aiidMs 
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glorious entrance at last through the gates into the 
city. 

As the work draws to its conclusion, the poet's 
soul seems to expand with the glory of the subject. 
The description of Christian's and Hopeful's entrance, 
np through the regions of the air, into the Celestial 
City, preceded by the touching account of their 
passing the River of Death, though composed of the 
simplest materials, and depicted in the simplest 
language, with Scripture imagery almost exclusively, 
constitutes one of the finest passages in English 
literature. The Shining Ones, and the beauty and 
glory of their conversation; the angels and their 
melodious notes; and Pilgrims among them, "in 
Heaven as it were before they came at it ;" thQ city 
Itself in view, and all the bells ringing for joy of their 
welcome ; the warm and joyful thoughts they had 
about their own dwelling there with such company, 
and that for ever and ever; the letters of gold 
written over the gate ; the transfiguration of the 
men as they entered, and the raiment put on them, 
that shone like gold ; the harps and crowns given 
them, the harps to praise withal, and the crowns in 
token of honor ; the bells in the city ringing again 
for joy ; the shout of welcome, " Enter ye into the 
JOT or OUR Lord;" the men themselves singing with 
a loud voice, Blessiko and Honor and Glort and 
Power be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, 
AND unto the Lamb, for ever and ever. 

*• Now just as the gates were opened to let in the 
meu^ I looked in after them, and behold, the city 
shone like the sun ; the streets also were paved with 
gold, and in them walked many men, with crowns 
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Upon their heads, palms in their hands, and golden 
harps to sing praises withal. There were also of 
them that had wings ; and they answered one an- 
other without intermission, saying, **Holy, holy, 
holy, is the Lord !** And after that they shut up the 
gates, which, when 1 had seen, I wished myself among 
them. 

That Cmr ! The Genius of Martin fails to delineate 
its architectural splendors. Yet his is a magnificent 
engraving. Those mighty domes, piles far stretch- 
ing into dimness, city after city sinking at length 
into undistinguishable splendor, and lost in light ! 



-We stand and gaze 



On those bright steps that Heavenward raise 
Their practicable way. 
Come forth, ye drooping old men, look abroad, 
And see to what fair countries ye are bound I 

In thinking of the Pilgrim's Progress, and of Bun* 
yan its author ; of his labors and sufferings, his sins, 
repentance, and foigiveness ; of the wave of happi- 
ness he has set in motion to roll on through time 
and not be lost, but grow deeper and broader, as it 
swells into the ocean of Eternity ; and of the over- 
ruling Providence so remarkably exhibited in his 
life, we wish our readers to apply the remark of one 
whose writings are a treasure of philosophical and 
spiritual wisdom, Henry Moore. 

" The whole plot of the world being contrived by 
infinite wisdom and goodness, we cannot but sur- 
mise that the most sad representations are but a 
show, but the delight real to such as are not wicked 
ftnd impious ; and that what the ignorant call evil 
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in this imivexse, is but as a shadowy stroke in a fain 
picture, or the mournful notes in music, by which 
the beauty of the one is more lively and expressive, 
and the melody of the other more pleasing and 
melting." 

In the Pilgrim's Progress, there is a charming 
passage, descriptive of the Pilgrim's entertainment 
in the Palace Beautiful, which was thus : " The 
Pilgrim they laid in a large upper chamber whose 
window opened towards the sun rising ; the name 
of the chamber was Peace ; where he slept till break 
of day, and then he awoke and sang." A great and 
thoughtful poet, who ** loves the flower as his own 
child, and sees beauty in a ragged burr," has 
written a poem with this sentence as its motto, 
which he has entitled « Daybreak," and which 
closes with the following stanza : 

How fuddenly that straight and glittering ihaft 

Shot ^t^wart the Earth !r-In crown of living fin 

Up comei the Day I — As if they,conscioug, qnaiM 

The simny flood, hill, foieit, city, spire, 

liaugh in the wakening light.-^Go, vain Desire 1 

The dusky Ughts have gone ; go thou thy way I 

And, pining Discontent, like them, expire t 

Be called my chamber, Psaox' when ends the day ; 

And let me with the dawn, like Piloum, sing and pray I 



TO WILLIAM. 

BT W. C. BKTANT. 

ft was but yesterday, my child, thy little heart beat 

high. 
And I had scorn'd the warmng voice that told me, 

thou must die. 
I saw thee move with active bound, with spirits light 

and free. 
And infant grace and beauty threw their every charm 

on thee. 

Upon the dewy field I saw thy early footsteps fly, 
Unfettered as Uie native bird that cleaves the radi- 

ant sky. 
And often as the sunrise gale blew back thy shining 

hair. 
Thy cheek display'd the red, rose -tinge that health 

had painted there. 

Then, withered as my heart had been, I could not 
but rejoice 

To hear upon the moring wind the music of thy 
vbiee, 

N6^ echoing in the careless laugh, now melting 
down to tears, 

T#a8 like the Hounds I wei |o hear in old and bap- 
pier years. 
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Thanks for that memory to thee, my little, lovely 
boy, 

'Tis all remains of former bliss that care cannot des- 
troy: 

I listened as the mariner suspends the outbound 
oar, 

To taste the farewell gale that flows from off his na- 
tive shore. 

I loved thee and my heart was blest— but ere the 
day was spent, 

I saw ^y light and graceful limbs in drooping ill- 
ness bent. 

And shuddered, as I cast a look upon thy fainting 
bead. 

For all the glow of health was gone, and life was 
almost fled. 

One glance upon thy marble brow made known 
that hope was vain, 

I knew the swiftly wasting lamp should never light 
again: 

Thy cheek was pale, thy snow white lips were gent- 
ly thrown apart. 

And life in every passing breath seemed gashing 
from the heart. 

And when I could not keep the tear from gathering 
in my eye. 

Thy little hand prest gently mine in token of reply. 

To ask one more exchange of love thy look was up- 
ward cast. 

And in that long and burning kiss thy happy spirit 

passed. 
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I trusted I should not have liv'd to bid fieurewell to' 

thee» 
And nature in my heart declares it ought not so to 

be, 
I hoped that thou within the grave my weary head 

should lay, 
And live beloved, when I was gone, for many a 

happy day. 

With trembling hand I vainly tried thy dying eyes 

to close. 
And how I envied in that hour thy calm and deep 

repose ; 
For I was left alone on earth, with pain and grief 

opprest. 
And thou wast with the sainted, where the weary 

are at rest. 

Yes I am left alone on earth — ^but I will not repine. 

Because a spirt loved so well is earlier blest than 
mine; 

My fate may darken as it will, I shall not much de- 
plore. 

Since thou art where the ills of life can never reach 
thee more. 



RELIGIOUS DUTIES— THE POOR WOMAN. 

Various are the opiuions of professors of religioi^ 
ablative to their required duties ; and it is helie^ed 
if every one would conscientiously discharge his 
own« without interference with those of others, 
knowing that different situations and circumstances 
so modify these duties, that what would be imperi- 
ous in one, would be next to impossible, and 
perhaps superfluous in another, there would be 
more happiness in the world, and more charity and 
Christian fellowship in our churches. I recollect 
when a child, I heard a preacher relate an anecdote 
to the point, whioh made a strong impression on 
my mind. There was a poor woman, a member of 
his church, whose lot was cast in the very lowest 
state of poverty and labonons exertion. Her hus- 
band was a kind-hearted being, but possessed no 
energy of character, who drilled along in the saaie 
track year after year, without even bettering his Con- 
dition, and who could never imagine how a family 
could be very poor, so long as they neither froze, nor 
starved to death. They had a numerous progeny, 
who were always as neat as it was possible for their 
hard-working mother to keep them. That cheer- 
fulness and contentment, which in the husband was 
the consequence of imbecility of character, in the 
wife was the result of a deep inward feeling of the 
requirements of the religion she professjed, and a 
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strong desire to obey the injnnctions of Him, who 
was i&eek and lowly in heart, and who said, *' if ye 
k>Te me keep my commandments." Nothing could 
exceed the cheerfulness and patience with which 
her laborious duties were performed. She appeared 
half of each Sabbath in her customary seat, and it 
was always gratifying to witness her humbie and 
devout aspect. One day, said the minister, she 
called at my house apparently more dejected than I 
had ever seen her. 

^le had called to tell me her little trials, and to 
ask my counsel and instruction, relative to her 
obligations to her own family and the church. It 
seemed she had been frequently reproved by the 
members of the church U^ non-attendance at their 
private and stated meetings. It was utterly impos- 
sible for her to do so, I knew, and told her so. 
Every moment of exemption from severer labor was 
occupied with her needle, while at the same time 
she gave her children such instruction as her 
capacity and conscience dictated. 

I know, said I, you have very little time for pub- 
lic worship, but you undoubtedly attend to the daily 
exercises of your closet, and therefore receive all 
the comforts of religion. The tears gushed to her 
eyes ; that, sir, she replied, is what distresses me 
more than anything else. I hardly ever find time 
even for that — when I would be alone with my Ma- 
ker, some duty, which my conscience tells me must 
not be neglected, will intrude, and I find no time to 
be alone from morning to night. When I go to bed, 
I try to pray, but my eyelids are so weighed down 
with weariness, that I have no command of my 
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thonghts, and drop asleep. And yet I am happy, 
and while I dress my children, sweep my house, or 
stand over the dish-kettle, I have such sweet com- 
munings with my Maker, that I feel he will accept 
my poor services, though I have so little time to 
offer them. Patient, and guileless Christian, 1 ex- 
claimed, grasping her hand, so long as you can feel 
happy in praying over your dish-kettle, dont be 
troubled at what others may say to you; such 
prayers are the most acceptable we can offer our 
Creator, because the most sincere and unostenta- 
tious. Verily, I said, when she was gone, this poor 
woman has cast in more than we all. For we have 
offered devotions, or cast into the treasury from our 
abundance of time, but she of her want hath cast in 
all that she had. 

E. 0. S. 



THE PILOT. 

BT THOMAS HATMXS BATLST. 

Oh, Pilot, tis a fearful night. 

There 's danger on the deep 
ril come and pace the deck with thee, 

I dare not go to sleep. 
Go down ! the sailor cried, go down. 

This is no place for thee ; 
Fear not ! but trust in Providence, 

Wherever thou may'st be. 

Ah ! Pilot, dangers often met. 

We all are apt to slight. 
And thou hast known these raging waves 

But to subdue their might : 
It is not apathy, he cried. 

That gives this strength to me ; 
Fear not ! but trust in Providence, 

Wherever thou may'st be. 

On such a night the sea engulf 'd 

My father's lifeless form ; 
My only brother's boat went down 

In just so wild a storm : 
And such, perhaps, may be my fate, 

But still I say to thee. 
Fear not ! but trust in Providence, 

Wherever thou may'st be. 



WAS IT PROVIDENCE? 

BV MISS 8XD6WICK. 

Takx for example, a young girl, bred delicately in 
town, shut up in a nursery in her childhood — ^in a 
boarding-house through her youth, never accus- 
tomed to cither air or exercise, two things that the 
law of God makes essential to health. She marries : 
her strength is not adequate to the demands upon 
it. Her beauty fades away. She languishes through 
her hard offices of giving birth to children, suckling 
and watching over them, and dies early. " What a 
strange Providence, that a mother should be taken 
in the midst of life, from her children?" Was it 
Providence? — No! Providence had assigned her 
three score years and ten ; a term long enough to 
rear her children, and see her children's children, 
but she did not obey the laws on which life depends* 
and of course, she lost it. 

A father, too, was cut off in the midst of his days. 
He is a useful and distinguished citizen, and eminent 
in his profession. A general buzz rises on every side* 
of ** What a striking Providence r* This man has 
been in the habit of studying half the night, of 
passing his days in his office and the courts, of eating 
luxurious dinners, and drinking various wines. He 
has every day violated the laws on which health 
depends. Did Providence out him off? The evil 
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uever ends here. The diseases of the fJEither are 
often transmitted ; and a feeble mother rarely leaves 
behind her vigorous children. 

It has been customary in some of our cities, for 
young ladies to walk in thin shoes, and delicate 
stockings in mid-winter. A • healthy, blooming 
young girl, thus dressed in violation of Heaven's 
laws, pays the penalty ; a checked circulation, cold, 
fever, and death. " What a sad Providence !" ex- 
claimed her friends. Was it Providence or her own 
folly ? 

A beautiful young bride goes, night after night, 
to parties made in honor of her marriage. She has 
a slightly sore throat perhaps, and the weather is 
inclement ; but she must wear her neck and arms 
bare ; for who ever saw a bride in a close evening 
dress? She is consequently seized with an inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, and the grave receives her before 
her bridal days are over. «* What a Providence !** 
exclaims the wodd. " Cut off in the midst of happi- 
ness and hope V* Alas ! did she not cut the thread 
of her life herself B 

• A girl in the country, exposed to ^our changeful 
climate, gets a new bonnet, instead of getting a 
flannel ^garment. A rheumatism is the consequence. 
Should the giil sit down tranquilly with the idea 
that Providence has sent the rheumatism upon her 
or should she charge it on her vanity, and avoid the 
folly in future ? Look, my young Mends, at the 
mass of diseases thsit are incurred by intemperance 
in eating or in drinking, or in study, or in business ; 
also being caused often by neglect of exercise, 
cleanliness, pure air ; by indiscreet dressing, tight 
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lacing, etc., and all is quietly imputed to Providence ! 
Ib there not impiety as well as ignorance in tUis ? 
Were the physical laws strictly observed from 
generation to generation, there would be an end to 
the frightful diseases that cut life short, and of the 
long list of maladies that make life a torment or a 
trial. It is the opinion of those who best under- 
stand the physical system, that diis wonderful 
machine, the body, this "goodly temper,*' would 
gradually decay, and men would die, as if falling 
asleep. 
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THE LEAN OLD MAN. 

BT SXBA SMITH. 

1 fell asleep ; and my chainless soul 
Far abroad on fancy's pinions flew ; 

It 8oar*d to the sky, and away to the pole. 
And saw things old and new. 

I thought I could compass the land and sea, 
I^ok away where a thousand years had fled, 

And behold all that was, or ^at is to be, 
like a spirit of the dead. 

I look'd on the bustlihg, busy crew. 
Earth's children, great and small ; 
But a lean old man who met my view 

Seemed busiest of them all. 
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And, stranger still it seemed to me. 
That through the wide earth or air 

Not a single spot could I ever see, 
But that same old man was there. 

I saw a young grove in its leafy dress. 
And I sought its cooling shade, 

And flowers were springing in gladfiilness 
Where the cherishing breezes played. 

But the old man was there> and his vroik was 
begun. 
For his touch on the trees was found, 
• And the branches soon wither'd, and one by one 
Their old trunks strewed the ground. 

I saw him again in a crowded town 
As he hurried through the street. 

And steeples, and towers were crumbling down 
And lay beneath his feet. 

I lean*d against a castle gate, 
'Twas barr'd and bolted strong ; 

Within were seen the proud and great. 
And I heard their mirth and song. 

The old man came, and the bolts gave way» 
Mirth fled before his frown* 

And the castle wall in ruins lay. 
And its battlements came down. 

A little child, a rose-lipp'd boy. 
Came wandering idly by ; 

His face was smooth, and light and joy, 
Were dancing in his eye. 
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The old man's grasp was quick and strong. 
As he seiz'd his hand and flew ; 

And I watch'd them all their journey long. 
And mark'd what changes grew. 

Twas but a moment ere that child 

■ 

Was a feeble grey old man ; 

And his guide look'd on him and grimly smil'd. 
But still the couple ran. 

A moment more* and his limbs grew cold. 
And he shrunk from the grasp of his guide. 

And fell at his feet, for his sands were told. 
And the light in his eye had died. 

I wonder'd and wept, that the bright and the fair 
Must all feel his deadly sway — 

When a trumpet was sounded through the air. 
And the sky like a scroll roll'd away. 

And an angel came down on his wings of gold, 
Whose brightness outshone the sun. 

And he cried as he flew, " Thy sands are told. 
And thy race, Time, is done." 



' 



NATURE OF SLEEP. 

Sountifio men have been infinitely puzzled to ex- 
plain the phenomena of sleep ; the reason being, 
perhaps, that they cannot examine into its nature, 
at the same time that they are undergoing its influ- 
ence. If a person, while asleep, were capable of 
noticing and recording his own sensations, a correct 
theory of the matter would probably soon be at- 
tained. Most of the present theories are dreams, it 
is true ; but they have the great disadvantage of be- 
ing merely the dreams of waking men. 

Dr. Philip, an English physician, has paid much 
attention to the subject, and appears to have thrown 
considerable light upon it. His observations on the 
nature of sleep, are so connected with his researches 
on other points of animal physiology, that the for- 
mer cannot be fully imderstood without an ac- 
quaintance with the latter. An abstract, however, 
may be attempted, and perhaps be made sufficient- 
ly intelligible to interest the reader. 

He observes, that, in the more perfect animals, 
there are two systems, in a great degree distinct 
from each other ; one is the sensitive system, by 
means of which we perceive, and act, and hold in- 
tercourse with the external world ; the other is the 
vital system, by which existence is maintained. 
The sensitive system, alone, is subject to sleep. 
When the reasoning powers are fatigued by atte&- 
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tion, the feelings by indulgence of passion, the 
eye by objects of sight, the ear by sounds, and the 
muscles of voluntary motion by powerful and re^ 
peated exercise, they cease to be excited by ordi- 
nary stimulants ; and, unless stronger stimulants are 
applied, they iali into a state of rest. This is sleep ; 
and during its continuance, the excitabillity, which 
had been previously exhausted, is restored, and the 
nerves can again be acted upon by the usual stimu- 
lants. It is a law of the sensitive system, that it is 
subject to be thus alternately excited and exhausted ; 
and unless the exhaustion is excessive, it does not 
interfere with health, but is entirely in the natural 
course of things. But that sleep alone is heaJthy, 
which is easily broken. If from fatigue, or any 
other cause, it be unusually profound, such sleep 
partakes of disease ; because then the vital system 
though it does not sleep, is affected by the torpor 
of the sensitive system. Thus, in very profound 
sleep, the movements of the respiratory organs are 
sluggish, and the blood, in consequence, is less fre- 
quently renovated at the lungs, and therefore acts 
with diminished power in keeping up the motion 
of the heart. 

As we have stated, it is the nature of the sensi- 
tive system to be alternately excited and exhausted. 
Now, there is this great difference between it and 
the vital system, that the latter is continually excit- 
ed, but never, in its natural and healthy state, un- 
dergoes exhaustion, or needs repose in order to fit 
it for the performance of its duties. It is contin- 
ually at work, from the first moment of our lives 
till the last, and is never tired ; or if it be so, its 
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wearmess is the symptoms of disease : it does not re- 
semble the healthy exhaustion of the sensitive sys- 
tem, but manifests itself in debility, whence the suf- 
ferer very slowly recovers, if at all. The heart be- 
longs to the vital system ; it is continually in a state 
of excitement and action, and is never weary of 
throbbing ; it works for a whole lifetime together, 
and never sleeps till it has done its task. Its sleep 
— ^the sleep of the vital system — ^is death ; for when 
it has once fairly sunk under exhaustion, there is no 
possibility of arousing it. The sensitive system, on 
the contrary, is aroused from its sleep by means of 
the vital system ; from which, during its repose, it 
has been collecting and accumulating fresh excita- 
bility, to supply the place of what was lost in the 
hours of wakefulness. The vital powers re-invigo- 
rate the exhausted sensitive powers ; and therefore 
the latter may safely fall asleep; but Nature has 
provided no method of re-invigorating the exhausted 
vital powers, because she did not contemplate that 
they should ever need repose. Had we been cre- 
ated without this faculty of continual wakefulness, 
in our hearts and the rest of our vital systems — ^had 
these organs been liable to fall asleep, like the sen- 
sitive ones — the first nap, which we might happen 
to take, would last till the day of Judgment— for 
the simple reason, that there would be no possibiUty 
of awaking us. Hence we may infer, that no liv- 
ing creature has ever been more than half asleep* 
and that only the dead sleep sound , their bodies, 
we mean; for their spirits are then more wide- 
awake than ever. 
How strange and mysterious is our love of sleep ! 
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Fond as we are of life, we are yet content to spend 
a third of its little space in what, so far as relates to 
our own consciousness, is a daily, or nightly, anni- 
hilation. We congratulate ourselves when we have 
slept soundly ; as if it were a matter of rejoicing 
that thus much of time has been snatched from the 
sum total of our existence — ^that we are several steps 
nearer to our graves, without perceiving how wo 
arrived thither or gaining either knowledge or en- 
joyment on the way. Well ! — Eternity will make up 
the loss ; on no other consideration can a wise man 
reconcile himself to the necessity of sleep. 



THE DEATH-BED. 

BY T. BQOD. 

Wi watch'd her breathing thro* the night. 
Her breathings soft and low. 
As in her breath the wave of Ufe, 
Kept heaving to and fro ! 

So silently we seemed to speak- 
So slowly moved about ! 
As we had lent her half our powers 
To eke her living out ! 

Our very hopes belied our fears, 
Our fear our hopes belied — 
We thought her dying when she slept* 
And sleeping when she died ; 

For when the mom came dim and sad — 
And chill with early showers. 
Her quiet eyelids closed— she had 
Another mom than ours i 






THE LITTLE CfflLD»S PHILOSOPHY. 

BT ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 

* Thou liAtt hid theie things fiom the wise, and levealed 
than unto babes." 

I SAT indulging in one of those long reveries 
peculiar to the sick, in which I strove to fathom the 
mysteries of the eternal world, and felt an almost 
miconquerable desire to know its realitiei, to pene- 
trate its sublime obscurities, and to be admitted into 
that glorious, that exalted state of holiness, and 
enfranchished intellect, which the mind figures to 
itself in its lonely musings. We wrong death, when 
we call him the " king of terrors." He may be 80» 
indeed, to the guilty, the irreligious, and the scep- 
tical ; but to the mind taught faithfully to perform 
its duties of love and kindness here, and to abstract 
its best and purest afifections from earth and place 
them upon Heaven, to him that turns from the phy- 
sical sufferings and convulsive sobs of the last 
agony, and looks upon death only as a birth to a 
moFC spiritual and happy world, to such an one 
death is not the king of terrors, but a Mendly power 
necessary to assist him in laying aside his corporeal 
frame, which has become burdensome to the spirit- 
ual body. 

But I wander from my subject. I was roused 
from thoughts like these, by the innocent prattle of 
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a litde boy, whose childish soliloquy seemed to 
accord strangely with my own speculations. He 
was a thoughtful but happy child, three and a half 
years old, whose innocent feelings seemed to rise as 
naturally and affectionately to Heaven, as to the 
friends he loved here. I shall give exactly his own 
sentiments in his own language. He had found a 
dead fly upon the window, and laid it upon his little 
fat palm, and was looking down upon it, with a 
beautiful expression of childish hope and sorrow. 
" Poor fly," said he, " you shall not lie here, and bum 
all up in the sun, if you are dead. -I wUl take you, and 
when the bell tolls, I will carry you up in the bury- 
ing ground, and I will say, here is a poor fly wants 
to be buried up ; and they will take you and put 
you away down in the ground. But it wont hurt 
you, little fly; for you will go to Heaven, and be 
very happy there, with all the pretty flowers, and 
you will never die again. And when 1 go to Heaven, 
and my moth^ goes to heaven, we shall see yoa 
again, little fly." And he raised his blue eyes, half 
filled with tears, to my face, and asked, << Wont the 
little fly go to Heaven ?" How could I tell him that 
our selfish philosophy excludes everthing however 
lovely, that we regard inferior to us in the scale o^ 
being, from that bright world ? I could not thus 
check the beautiful sympathies and the kindly 
affections of his little heart. 
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